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FOR MODERATE TO SEVERE RA 








Your body was made for better 
things than RA. 


Discover XELJANZ‘ 


XELJANZ is a prescription medicine for adults with moderate to 
severe rheumatoid arthritis for whom methotrexate did not work well. 
XELJANZ is a small pill that, when taken twice daily, can reduce the joint pain 


and swelling of RA, even without methotrexate. Visit XELJANZ.com to learn more 


ASK YOUR RHEUMATOLOGIST IF XELJANZ IS RIGHT FOR YOU 


What is XELJANZ? 

XELJANZ is a prescription medicine called a Janus kinase (JAK) inhibitor 

XELJANZ is used to treat adults with moderately to severely active 

rheumatoid arthritis in which methotrexate did not work well 

* It is not known if XELJANZ is safe and effective in people with 
Hepatitis B or C 

* XELJANZ is not for people with severe liver problems 

¢ It is not known if XELJANZ is safe and effective in children 


IMPORTANT SAFETY INFORMATION 


What is the most important information to know about XELJANZ? 
Serious infections. XELJANZ can lower the ability of your immune 
system to fight infections. Some people have serious infections 
while taking XELJANZ, including tuberculosis (TB), and infections 
caused by bacteria, fungi, or viruses that can spread throughout the 
body. Some people have died from these infections. Your healthcare 
provider should test you for TB before starting XELJANZ, and 
monitor you closely for signs and symptoms of TB infection during 
treatment, You should not start taking XELJANZ if you have any kind 
of infection unless your healthcare provider tells you it is okay 


Cancer and immune system problems. XELJANZ may increase your risk 
of certain cancers by changing the way your immune system works 
Lymphoma and other cancers can happen in patients taking XELJANZ 


Some people who have taken XELJANZ with certain other medicines 
to prevent kidney transplant rejection have had a problem with 
certain white blood cells growine out of control (Epstein Barr 
Virus-associated post transplant lymphoproliferative disorder) 


Tears (perforation) in the stomach or intestines. Some people 
taking XELJANZ get tears in their stomach or intestine. This happens 
most often in people who also take nonsteroidal anti-inflammatory 
drugs (NSAIDs), corticosteroids, or methotrexate. Tell your 
healthcare provider right away if you have fever and stomach-area 
pain that does not go away, and a change in your bowel habits 


Changes in lab test results. Your healthcare provider should do blood 

tests before you start receiving XELJANZ, and at certain times while 

you are taking XELJANZ, to check for the following side effects 

« changes in lymphocyte counts. Lymphocytes are white blood cells 
that help the body fight off infections 

* low neutrophil counts. Neutrophils are white blood cells that help 
the body fight off infections 

+ low red blood cell count. This may mean that you have anemia, 
which may make you feel weak and tired 

Your healthcare provider should also routinely check certain liver tests 

You should not receive XELJANZ if your lymphocyte count, neutrophil 

count, or red blood cell count is too low or your liver tests are too high 

Your healthcare provider may stop your XELJANZ treatment for a period 

of time if needed because of changes in these blood test results. Your 

healthcare provider should do blood tests to check your cholesterol levels 

4-8 weeks after you start XELJANZ, and as needed after that 


Before taking XELJANZ, tell your healthcare provider if you: 

* think you have an infection or have symptoms of an infection such 
as fever, sweating, or chills; muscle aches; cough; shortness of 
breath; blood in phlegm; weight loss; warm, red, or painful skin or 
sores on your body; diarrhea or stomach pain; burning when you 
urinate or urinating more often than normal; or feeling very tired 

* are being treated for an infection 

* get a lot of infections or have infections that keep coming back 

* have diabetes, HIV, or a weak immune system. People with these 
conditions have a higher chance for infections 

* have TB, or have been in close contact with someone with TB 

* live or have lived in, or have traveled to certain parts of the country 
(such as the Ohio and Mississippi River valleys and the Southwest) 
where there is an increased chance for getting certain kinds of fungal 
infections (histoplasmosis, coccidioidomycosis, or blastomycosis) 
These infections may happen or become more severe if you use 
XELJANZ. Ask your healthcare provider if you do not know if you have 
lived in an area where these infections are common 


* have or have had hepatitis B or C or liver problems 

* have ever had any type of cancer 

* have kidney problems 

* have any stomach area (abdominal) pain or been diagnosed with 
diverticulitis (inflammation in parts of the large intestine) or ulcers 
in your Stomach or intestines 

* have had a reaction to tofacitinib or any of the ingredients in XELJANZ 

* have recently received or are scheduled to receive a vaccine. People 
taking XELJANZ should not receive live vaccines but can receive 
non-live vaccines 

* have any other medical conditions 

+ plan to become pregnant or are pregnant. It is not known if 
XELJANZ will harm an unborn baby 
Pregnancy Registry: Pfizer has a registry for pregnant women who 
take XELJANZ. The purpose of this registry is to check the health of 
the pregnant mother and her baby. If you are pregnant or become 
pregnant while taking XELJANZ, talk to your healthcare provider 
about how you can join this pregnancy registry or you may contact 
the registry at 1-877-311-8972 to enroll 

+ plan to breastfeed or are breastfeeding 

After starting XELJANZ, call your healthcare provider right away if you 

have any symptoms of an infection. XELJANZ can make you more 

likely to get infections or make worse any infection that you have 


Tell your healthcare provider about all the medicines you take, 
especially any other medicines to treat your rheumatoid arthritis. 
You should not take tocilizumab (Actemra®), etanercept (Enbrel®), 
adalimumab (Humira®), infliximab (Remicade®), rituximab 
(Rituxan®), abatacept (Orencia®), anakinra (Kineret®), certolizumab 
(Cimzia®), golimumab (Simponi®), azathioprine, cyclosporine, or other 
immunosuppressive drugs while you are taking XELJANZ. Taking 
XELJANZ with these medicines may increase your risk of infection 
* Tell your healthcare provider if you are taking medicines that affect 
the way certain liver enzymes work. Ask your healthcare provider if 
you are not sure if your medicine is one of these 








What are other possible side effects of XELJANZ? 

XELJANZ may cause serious side effects including hepatitis B or C 
activation infection in people who carry the virus in their blood. If you 
are a carrier of the hepatitis B or C virus (viruses that affect the liver), 
the virus may become active while you use XELJANZ. Tell your 
healthcare provider if you have the following symptoms of a possible 
hepatitis B or C infection: feeling very tired, skin or eyes look yellow 
little or no appetite, vomiting, clay-colored bowel movements, fevers 
chills, stomach discomfort, muscle aches, dark urine, and skin rash 


Common side effects of XELJANZ include; upper respiratory tract 
infections (common cold, sinus infections), headache, diarrhea, and 
nasal congestion, sore throat, and runny nose (nasopharynegitis) 


You are encouraged to report negative side effects of prescription drugs 
to the FDA. Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch or call 1-800-FDA-1088 


Please see additional Patient Information on the following page. 


All trademarks are property of their respective owners 
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XELJANZ* 2 CONSUMER BRIEF SUMMARY 
(tofacitinibcitrate) — XELJANZ (ZEL JANS’) (tofacitinib) 


Read the Medication Guide that comes with XELJANZ before you start taking it and 
each time you get a refill. There may be new information. This brief summary does 
not take the place of talking to your healthcare provider about your medical condition 
or treatment. 
What is the most important information | should know about XELJANZ? 
may cause serious side effects including: 
1. Serious infections. 
XELJANZ is a medicine that affects your immune system. XELJANZ can lower the ability 
of your immune system to fight infections. Some people have serious infections while 
taking XELJANZ, including tuberculosis (TB), and infections caused by bacteria, 
fungi, or viruses that can spread throughout the body. Some people have died from 
these infections. 
* Your healthcare provider should test you for TB before starting XELJANZ. 
* Your healthcare provider should monitor you closely for signs and symptoms of TB 
infection during treatment with XELJANZ. 

You should not start taking XELJANZ if you have any kind of infection unless your 
healthcare provider tells you it is okay. 
Before starting XELJANZ, tell your healthcare provider if you: 
* think you have an infection or have symptoms of an infection such as: 

- fever, sweating, or chills > warm, red, or painful skin or sores 

- muscle aches on your body 


- cough ~ diarrhea or stomach pain 

- shortness of breath ~ burning when you urinate or 

- blood in phlegm urinating more often than normal 
- weight loss ~ feeling very tired 


* are being treated for an infection 

* get a lot of infections or have infections that keep coming back 

* have diabetes, HIV, or a weak immune system. People with these conditions have 
a higher chance for infections. 

¢ have TB, or have been in close contact with someone with TB 

* live or have lived, or have traveled to certain parts of the country (such as the 
Ohio and seca i River valleys and the Southwest) where there is an 
increased chance for getting certain kinds of fungal infections (histoplasmosis, 
coccidioidomycosis, or blastomycosis). These infections ey ip se or become 
more severe if you use XELJANZ. Ask your healthcare provider if you do not know 
if you have lived in an area where these infections are common. 

* have or have had hepatitis B or C 

After starting XELJANZ, call your healthcare provider right away if you have any 

symptoms of an infection. XELJANZ can make you more likely to get infections or 

make worse any infection that you have, 

2. Cancer and immune system problems. 

XELJANZ may increase your risk of certain cancers by changing the way your 

immune system works. 

«Lym and other cancers can happen in patients taking XELJANZ. Tell your 
healthcare provider if you have ever had any type of cancer. 

« Some people who have taken XELJANZ with certain other medicines to prevent 
kidney transplant rejection have had a problem with certain white blood 
cells growing out of control (Epstein Barr Virus-associated post transplant 
lymphoproliferative disorder). 

3. Tears (pertoration) in the stomach or intestines. 

* Tell your healthcare provider if you have had diverticulitis (inflammation in parts 
of the large Gaeatialor ulcers in your stomach or intestines. Some people takin 
XELJANZ get tears in their stomach or intestine. This Sou most often in on who 
also take nonsteroidal anti-inflammatory drugs (NSAIDs), corticosteroids, 
or methotrexate, 

* Tell your healthcare provider right away if you have fever and stomach-area pain 
that does not go away, and a change in your bowel habits. 

4, Changes in certain laboratory test results. 

Your healthcare provider should do blood tests before you start receiving XELUANZ 

and while you take XELJANZ to check for the following side effects: 

* changes in counts. Lymphocytes are white blood cells that help the body 
fight off infections. 

* low neutrophil counts. Neutrophils are white blood cells that help the body fight 
off infections, 

* low red blood cell count. This may mean that you have anemia, which may make 
you feel weak and tired. 

Your healthcare provider should routinely check certain liver tests. 

You should not receive XELJANZ if your lymphocyte count, neutrophil count, or red 

blood cell count is too low or your liver tests are too high. 

Your healthcare provider may stop your XELJANZ treatment for a period of time if 

needed because of changes in these blood test results. 

You may also have changes in other laboratory tests, such as your blood cholesterol 

levels. Your healthcare provider should do blood tests to check your cholesterol 

levels 4 to 8 weeks after you start receiving XELJANZ, and as needed after that. 

Normal cholesterol levels are important to good heart health. 

See “What are the possible side effects of XELJANZ?” for more information about 

side effects. 

What is XELJANZ? 

XELJANZ is a prescription medicine called a Janus kinase (JAK) inhibitor. XELJANZ 

is used to treat adults with er ak to severely active rheumatoid arthritis in 

which methotrexate did not work well. 


~ Need help paying for your Pfizer medicines? 


Pfizer Helpful Answers” may be able to help, regardless of your insurance situation. 


Learn how at www.PHAHelps.com 








itis not known if XELJANZ is safe and effective in people with Hepatitis B or C. 
XELJANZ is not for people with severe liver problems. 
It is not known if XELJANZ is safe and effective in children. 


What should | tell my healthcare provider before taking XELJANZ? 

XELJANZ may not be right for you. Before taking XELJANZ, tell your healthcare 

provider if you: 

* have an infection. See “What is the most important information | should know 
about XELJANZ?" 

* have liver problems 

* have kidney problems 

* have any stomach area (abdominal) pain or been diagnosed with diverticulitis or 
ulcers in your stomach or intestines 

* have had a reaction to tofacitinib or any of the ingredients in XELJANZ 

* have recently received or are scheduled to receive a vaccine. People who take 
XELJANZ should not receive live vaccines. People taking XELJANZ can receive 
non-live vaccines. 

* have any other medical conditions 

* plan to become pregnant or are pregnant. It is not known if XELJANZ will harm an 
unborn baby. 

Pregnancy Registry: Pfizer has a registry for pregnant women who take XELJANZ. 
The purpose of this registry is to check the health of the pregnant mother and her 
baby. If you are pregnant or become pregnant while taking XELJANZ, talk to your 
healthcare provider about how you can join this pregnancy registry or you may 
contact the registry at 1-877-311-8972 to enroll. 

* plan to breastfeed or are breastfeeding. You and your healthcare provider should 
decide if you will take XELJANZ or breastfeed. You should not do both. 

Tell your healthcare provider about all the medicines you take, including prescription 

and non-prescription medicines, vitamins, and herbal supplements. XELJANZ and 

other medicines may affect each other causing side effects. 

Especially tell your healthcare provider if you take: 

* any other medicines to treat your rheumatoid arthritis. You should not take 
tocilizumab (Actemra®), etanercept (Enbrel®), adalimumab (Humira"), infliximab 
(Remicade®), rituximab (Rituxan®), abatacept (Orencia®), anakinra (Kineret®), 
certolizumab (Cimzia®), golimumab (Simponi*), azathioprine, cyclosporine, or other 
immunosuppressive drugs while you are taking XELJANZ. Taking XELJANZ with 
these medicines may increase your risk of infection. 

* medicines that affect the way certain liver enzymes work. Ask your healthcare 
provider if you are not sure if your medicine is one of these. 

Know the medicines you take. Keep a list of them to show your healthcare provider 

and pharmacist when you get a new medicine. 

How should | take XELJANZ? 

* Take XELJANZ as your healthcare provider tells you to take it. 

* Take XELJANZ 2 times a day with or without food. 

* If you take too much XELJANZ, call your healthcare provider or go to the nearest 
hospital emergency room right away. 

What are possible side effects of XELJANZ? 

XELJANZ may cause serious side effects, including: 

* See “What is the most important information | should know about XELJANZ?” 

* Hepatitis B or C activation infection in people who carry the virus in their blood, 
If you are a carrier of the hepatitis B or C virus (viruses that affect the liver), the 
virus may become active while you use XELJANZ. Your healthcare provider may 
do blood tests before you start treatment with XELJANZ and while you are using 
XELJANZ. Tell your healthcare provider if you have any of the following symptoms 
of a possible hepatitis B or C infection: 

- feel very tired 
- skin or eyes look yellow 
- little or no appetite 


- chills 
- stomach discomfort 
- muscle aches 


- vomiting ‘ 
- clay-colored bowel movements - dark urine 
~ fevers - skin rash 


Common side effects of XELJANZ include: 

* upper respiratory tract infections (common cold, sinus infections) 

* headache 

* diarrhea 

* nasal congestion, sore throat, and runny nose (nasopharyngitis) 

Tell your healthcare provider if you have any side effect that bothers you or that 
does not go away. 

These are not all the possible side effects of XELJANZ. For more information, ask 
your healthcare provider or pharmacist. 

Call your doctor for medical advice about side effects. You may report side effects 
to FDA at 1-800-FDA-1088, 

You may also report side effects to Pfizer at 1-800-438-1985. 

General information about the safe and effective use of XELJANZ. 

Medicines are sometimes prescribed for purposes other than those listed in a 

brief summary. Do not use XELJANZ for a condition for which it was not prescribed. 
Do not give XELJANZ to other people, even if they have the same symptoms you 
have. It may harm them, 

This brief summary summarizes the most important information about XELJANZ, If 
you would like more information, talk to your healthcare provider. You can ask your 
pharmacist or healthcare provider for information about XELJANZ that is 


written for health professionals. 


This brief summary is based on XELJANZ Prescribing Information LAB-0445-2.0 
and Medication Guide LAB-0535-1.0, 


Issued: November 2012 © 2013 Pfizer Inc. All rights reserved. 








if you only 
had the time, right? 
Now you do. 


3-12 MONTH assignments 


now available. 


Peace Corps now offers short-term Volunteer assignments overseas for 3 months 
to 1 year for especially skilled professionals with at least 10 years experience. 


Browse the opportunities on our website and register to receive alerts when new 
postings become available. 


RESPONSE 


peacecorps.gov/response 
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Former members like Albert Einstein have made the Institute for Advanced 
Study an intellectual haven. Photograph by Jason Fulford for Time 
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The Bumpy Road 
To Democracy 





SINCE THE BEGINNING OF | 
the historic events of the 

Arab Spring, we have done 

five cover stories focused 

on Egypt. (I’m not includ- 

ing the 2o11 Person of the 

Year cover on the Protester, which was in 

part inspired by Tahrir Square.) We did 

a cover late last year on Mohamed Morsi, 

the first-ever democratically elected leader 


of Egypt. l interviewed President Morsi 


for that story, and while he did not seem 
to bea very adept politician, he also did 
not seem to be an autocrat in the making. 
Obviously, many thousands of Egyptians 
disagree with the latter view. But part of 
democracy is sometimes voting for candi- 
dates who don’t turn out as you expected 
or who disappoint you. And in a democ- 
racy, the remedy for being disappointed in 
one election is generally another election. 
That’s not what we've seen in Egypt. But 
democracy takes time. After all, we're still 


learning after two centuries. 


Our Jerusalem bureau chief, Karl 
Vick, was with me for that interview 
with Morsi. This time, no matter where 
Karl went in Cairo, people seemed to 
think Morsi was the problem. “Morsi 
fell under the weight of grievances that 
began accumulating the week we saw 
him in November, I expect,” Karl says. 
His sweeping story is accompanied by an 


at-large Fareed Zakaria, who speculates 

that the overthrow of Morsi may change 

the course of political Islam. He will be 
talking about his story July 14 on Fareed 


Zakaria GPS on CNN. 


Richard Stengel, MANAGING EDITOR | 
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The Thrill of the Chase 
What really inspires a lasting | 
sense of well-being? 


“THERE IS CERTAINLY A QUANTIFIABLE DIFFERENCE IN | 
levels of optimism in the U.S.” compared with the more | 
dour U.K., observed the BBC’s Katty Kay in a discussion 
on MSNBC of Time’s July 8-15 cover story on happiness. 
The article, by Jeffrey Kluger, explored, among other 
things, whether Americans’ resilient, forward-looking 
temperaments are hardwired into the national psyche. 
Readers had especially passionate responses to reports 
on new studies indicating that money is linked to hap- 
piness, contrary to the long-accepted notion called the 
Easterlin Paradox that wealth beyond a certain point 
has no effect on one’s happiness quotient. Some readers 
felt the story should have focused on spiritual rather 
than material wealth. Ronald Appleby of San Jose, 
Calif., wrote that happiness “can only be attained by 
loving, growing, belonging, sharing and giving.” James: 

insightful essay by contributing editor- |G. Kahn, a professor of global health at the University 

| of California, San Francisco, noted other research sug- 

gesting that “social capital—being well connected with 

the community—contributes at least as powerfully to 
happiness as does money.” Kahn also saw a flaw in the 

| conclusions drawn from the new research: “Does the 

[Brookings and University of Michigan] study disprove 

¢ the Easterlin Paradox? Or just provide evidence that 

| inoursociety, with increasing (perceived) basic needs, 

such as extraordinarily expensive health care, we 

don’t reach maximum security and satisfaction until a 

higher income level?” 


UPDATE: 
BANGLADESH 


Since we published 
Taslima Akhter’s 
indelible image from 
the April 24 factory 
collapse in Dhaka—a 
pair of victims clinging 
to each other In the 
debris—TIME has 
spent weeks reporting 
on the aftermath. To 
read Krista Mahr's 

| moving piece on 
survivors and the 
painstaking efforts to 
identify the dead and 


to view photo essays 














on what they left 
| behind, visit time.com/ 
finalembrace. 
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A GAME PLAN 
FOR THE FUTURE 


AS A SKILLED KNUCKLEBALL PITCHER for the Boston Red Sox for 17 
years, Tim Wakefield was methodical, deliberate and steady as he took his position 
on the mound. Turns out, those same skills have served him well off the field and 
are now proving just as valuable in his post-baseball life. 

In 2005, as Wakefield was nearing the twilight of an illustrious major league ca- 
reer, he considered options that would help ensure he could retire wearing a Boston 
uniform. The then 38-year-old was married with a young son and a year earlier had 
bought his first home in the Boston area. To secure his spot on the team, Wakefield 
offered to do what no other player had ever done before: sign a per- 
petual option that guaranteed the team the same $4 million contract 
for his services year after year. y 

By doing so, Wakefield exchanged the choices that come with be- 
ing a free agent for the certainty of playing for—and retiring from—the BECOMING DEF 
team he loved. “I told my agent that | didn't want to sign with anyone 


LOSSES WITHOUT 


believes, with his family. “When | was 
younger and times would get tough, my 
father used to tell me to ‘bow my neck,’ 
which meant don’t give up, try harder,” he 
says. “He used to say, ‘Don’t let anyone 
tell you that you can't do something.’ 

And that's really always been how | ap- 
proached my career.” 

Wakefield employs this same deliber- 
ate, stay-the-course attitude in his life off 
the field. Despite the portrayal of baseball 
players as freewheeling spendthrifts, he 
says he has always been conservative with 
money. “When | got to the big leagues 
and was making that kind of paycheck, | 
started thinking about saving and what 
my finances would look like past my play 
ing career. If | couldn't pay cash for some- 
thing, | didn’t. | saw so many guys get into 
deep debt and | knew | didn’t want that 
pressure. It doesn’t mean | won't finance 
purchases; | just like knowing | have the 
money set aside to pay for them.” 

Wakefield's Raymond James financial 
adviser began discussing life after base- 
ball with the knuckleballer about six years 
before he actually left the game. “He was 
talking to me about saving for college be 
fore | even had kids,” Wakefield says with 
a laugh. Working together, the two devised 
a long-term plan that took into account 
Wakefield's conservative approach to 
investing, while also allowing him to main- 
tain for himself and his family—which now 
includes a young daughter—the lifestyle 
he enjoyed as a player. “I've always tried 
to Save as much as possible, and | don’t 
like a lot of risk with my investments, so it 
was important for us to get a good plan in 
place,” he says. 

These days, Wakefield is putting his 
financial acumen to work as honorary 
chairman of the Red Sox Foundation, 
where he will coordinate fundraising 
events and community service days in 
New England. This 2010 Roberto Clemente 
Award winner for community service says 
giving back has been part of his life since 
his minor league days. “As an athlete | 

had a stage from which 
to give back not only to 


MOTTO the communities where | 


lived, but where | played,” 
FATED Wakefield says. “I was very 
blessed to put on a base- 


else,” he recalls. “| wanted to stay in Boston. My wife and | had put ALL erie FBALI ball uniform every day and 
down roots and the last thing | wanted to do was pick up and move.” PITCHERS WHO CAME play a sport for a living.” 
This pragmatic, hardworking approach to life began, Wakefield BEFORE ME —SUSAN CAMINITI 
KEY TO SUCCESS 
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BY THE TIME YOU FINISH 

READING THIS, YOU'LL BE 

THREE MINUTES CLOSER 
TO RETIREMENT. 


As a rule of thumb, we're the type to stress 
the importance of a slow and steady approach 
to things. However, in this case, the ability to 
speed-read may prove modestly beneficial to 
you. And not because what you're 
about to read here is something 
you can simply gloss over. Quite 
the opposite, in fact. It's because 
the sooner you're reading the last 


sentence of this ad, the sooner 





the rigorously disciplined, thoughtful process 
we've employed from day one, Raymond James 
advisors have helped countless clients reach 
the finish line with the necessary resources 
to accomplish all the next things 
they wanted to do. So whether 
your retirement goal is to get your 
pilot's license, take in the Seven 


Wonders of the World or spoil 


While we find the strutting 
gratuitous, the rooster's 


the heck out of the grandchildren, 


commitment to starting early 


you'll be reminded of the significant 
value in starting to plan for retirement early. 
You see, with each tick of the second hand, 
your retirement is closer. And this isn't justa 
statement of the obvious, It’s also the precise 
reason why we've always had an appreciation 
for the long view, and believe that there’s no 


such thing as planning too early. Thanks to 


is strategically sound. 


take the time to sit down with a 
Raymond James advisor. And they'll carefully 
customize a plan designed to help you achieve 
it. For over 50 years now, our advisors have 
quietly served their clients differently. Go to 
lifewellplanned.com to learn more. It's time 
to find out what a Raymond James financial! 


advisor can do for you. LIFE WELL PLANNED. 
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WEALTH MANAGEMENT 


BANKING 


CAPITAL MARKETS 


Twenty years from now, 
you'll probably wish you 


hadn’‘t said, “Oh, I’ve still got 


20 years to worry about dying 


from Alzheimer’s disease.” 





Today, more than 5 million Americans are experiencing the personal devastation of Alzheimer's 
fe ltxeretoMM AU all (cMcie] eo) olela @ice-Vz-1] F218) (Wm crcle](or-]i Vance) (aliare Rer-]au oloMe (e)al-m CoM) ole M | emeiomeloM-rolaarcliniiaremiietcmmarelale 
now, to help provide better care and find a breakthrough in your lifetime. Because that would be BIG. 


alzheimer's (25 association’ 


THE BRAINS BEHIND SAVING YOURS. 


800.272.3900 | alz.org 





‘Have | dreamt 
about having a 
mode! contract? No. 
I’m sorry. But have 
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$1.19 trillion 


Amount of U.S. currency in circulation 
5 at the end of June, an all-time high 
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seriously eroded, 
and | expect the U.S. 
comele re) imuate lant 
can to restore them.’ 
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European Commissioner ry 


for Home Affairs, on = 
the U.S. invasion of data 


privacy in the E.U. 
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| dreamed about 
winning Wimbledon? 
Absolutely, yes.’ 






MARION BARTOLI, 


after winning 
Wimbledon, 
responding to the 
comment by BBC 
sportscaster fohn 
Inverdale that 
she's “never going 
to be a looker” 





1 IN 10 


Ratio of children 
in the U.S. 
diagnosed with 
ADHD, totaling 
more than 
6 million kids 
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American junk 
foodies 
Twinkies are back, 
with a shelf life 
three wecks longer 
than the old snack’s 


y 


GOOD WEEK 
BAD WEEK 


Mexican junk 
foodies 
Mexico overtakes 
the U.S. as the world’s 


fattest country, 
according to the U.N. 


Ee, 





THE WEEK 


ASIANA 


FLIGHT 214 
CRASHED 
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‘1AM STRONG 
ENOUGH TO WALK 
THROUGH HELL 
WITH A SMILE ON 
MY FACE.’ 


MICHELLE KNIGHT, who was held 
captive in Cleveland for nearly 10 years, 
appearing in a video to thank the 
public for its support 


47% 


Percentage of babies in 
a Canadian study who 
had a deformation on the 
back of the head because 
of clumsy parenting 





‘Five years later, I think 
I can ask for forgiveness ... 
I am asking for an 
opportunity to come back 


ELIOT SPITZER, former 
New York governor who 
resigned in 2006 after 
patronizing a prostitution 
ring, announcing that 
he is running for New York 
City comptroller 


and serve.’ 














: ‘This is a murder trial. This isn’t Casablanca.’ 


RICHARD MANTEL, prosecutor in the George Zimmerman case, arguing against the inclusion of a defense 
animation depicting the fight between Zimmerman and Tray von Martin; Judge Debra Nelson ruled in favor of the prosecution 


Sources: BBC; YouTube: Reuters: MSNBC; AP 
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ADay in the Dirt 
Zach Miller is buried in a 75-by-150-ft. 
(23 by 46 m) mud pit at the 26th annual 
Mud Day in Westland, Mich., on July 9. 


A panel of judges selected Emily Cunning- 
ham, 8, as the festivities’ Queen of Mud. 


Photograph by Jeff Kowalsky—EPA 
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For a Fractured 
Lebanon, Nearby 
Tensions Weigh Hard 


BY ANDREW KATZ 


It was the kind of incident that 
Lebanon has feared most. A bomb 


targeting Hizballah, itself implicat- 


ed in terrorist bombings, exploded 
near the Islamic Cooperation Cen- 
ter, the organization’s stronghold 
in the Bir al-Abed neighborhood 
outside Beirut. The blast, which 


took place in a parking lot as Rama- 


dan began, reportedly didn’t kill 
anyone but injured 53 people and 
left a crater 6 ft. (2 m) deep. 

The attack marks the first direct 
hit on the Shi'ite party since it for- 
mally acknowledged aiding forces 
loyal to Syrian leader Bashar Assad 
in his civil war with Sunni revolu- 
tionaries. And it raises the chances 
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that Lebanon will descend into 
sectarian strife. 

Thousands of Iran-backed Hizbal- 
lah fighters have poured into Syria 
in recent months, and the added 
manpower has helped the regime 
make significant gains against the 
opposition, including the retaking 
of Qusayr, on a main supply route. 

A variety of actors tried to keep a 
lid on the events. A Free Syrian Army 
spokesman condemned the attack. 
Predictably, Hizballah blamed the 
US. and Israel. Maura Connelly, the 
U.S. ambassador to Lebanon, asked 
for “calm, constraint and respect.” 
But for 4 million people who are di- 
vided under a caretaker government, 
who have taken in about 600,000 
refugees and who fear a new wave of 
internal carnage, that’s no easy feat. 


Katz is an international reporter for TIME 
in New York City 
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‘We must take a clearcut 







Stand and deepen 
the struggle against 
the aes clique. 


yu pss ccd the 
reaffirming 


official in chars 
hina’s campaig saute tbe Dalai Lama 
ho continues to fight for Tibet's autonomy 











WHERE A 
FOREIGN 
EDUCATION 
PAYS OFF 


The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 
weighed the 
perks of earning 
an undergrad 
degree abroad 
(job prospects, 
culture) against 
the quality and 
cost. With a top 
score of 100, 
here is where 
money is best 
spent: 
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Four Ways 
The Pope Is 
Cleaning House 


Since his investiture in March, 
Pope Francis has aimed to reverse 
any notion that the Catholic 
Church harbors corrupt officials 
who mismanage its assets and 
interests. His new brooms are: 


REJECTING POMP 

His “Prada Pope” pre- 

decessor, Bene- 

dict XVI, hada lavish 

apartment and custom red shoes, 
but Francis opted for a modest 
hotel suite and simple vestments 
and prefers bishop to loftier titles. 


PRIORITIZING FRUGALITY 
Astaunch advocate for the poor, 
he cautioned priests and nuns on 
July 6 to spend humbly and not 
to be swayed by new cars and 
smartphones. 


REVIVING THE LEGACY 
He recently fast-tracked 
sainthood for Pope 
John Paul II and Pope 
John XXIII, under- 
cutting traditional 
bureaucracy and side- 
stepping the complex 
requirement of postmortem proof 
that the Popes performed miracles. 


PUSHING FINANCIAL REFORM 

The Vatican bank, long suspected 
of underworld ties and money 
laundering, got religion after 
Francis issued a chirografo, or 
personal decree, to establish an 
independent panel to review its 
activities and boost transparency. 
Two officials left. 








By Cleo Brock-Abraham and Andrew Katz 
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A Small-Town Nightmare 


Downtown Lac-Mégantic, Quebec, smolders on July 7 as firefighters soak rubble from the explosion of run- 
away railcars that killed at least 20 people. The unmanned train carrying crude oil traveled seven miles (11 km) and 
derailed before igniting. Its brakes were set improperly, according to the railroad’s CEO. Dozens more are missing, 


many of whom may have been at a popular bar. Photograph by Paul Chiasson 





Percentage of citizens 
of Sierra Leone who 
admitted to paying 
a bribe in the past 
year, according to a 
survey of 95 nations 

by Transparency 
International; the 


worldwide average 
stands at 27% 
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Pakistan's 
Bin Laden Government 
Probl em shortcomings 


“Culpable negligence and 

incompetence” pre- and 

post-raid were cited. The 
government was portrayed 
as too weak to resist the U.S. 


wwe 


Hide and don't seek 


The al-Qaeda leader arrived 
in 2002, but officials 
stopped the hunt for him in 
2005. He wore a cowboy 
hat to avoid aerial ID. 


A report leaked to 
alJazeera about 
the U.S. raid in 
May 2011 that 
killed Osama bin 
Laden excoriates 
Pakistan's 
government and 
military for failing 
to detect the 9/11 
mastermind and 
allowing the U.S. to 
breach Pakistan’s 
sovereignty. Four 
takeaways: 





The Canadian Press/AP 
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Porous border 


The SEAL team slipped into 
Pakistan using stealth 
technology and 3-D maps, 
but defense radars weren't 
even on. The SEALs spent 
three hours undetected. 


Internal support 


The report couldn't rule 
out the possibility that 
bin Laden received direct or 
indirect aid from sources 
within the government. 
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Will She Run? How far can 
filibuster fame propel Wendy Davis? 


BY HILARY HYLTON/AUSTIN 


SHE IS NOW SIMPLY WENDY. AS 
the leader of a last-minute fight 
against a rigid antiabortion bill, 
the filibustering, pink-sneaker- 
shod, Harvard Law-trained 
Texas state senator Wendy 
Davis became a nationally cele- 
brated champion of women’s 
rights. And for long-suffering 
Texas Democrats, her sudden 
stardom raises hopes that she 
could be the one to break the 
14-year Republican choke hold 
on statewide office. 

But politics is more of adrama 
than a musical. While Governor 
Rick Perry announced plans to 
step down after his term— 
freeing him to prepare for the 
2016 presidential race—the 
Texas legislature moved to ap 
prove the abortion bill. So with 
an extended session leaving no 
hope of a successful reprise fili- 
buster, Davis 
climbed aboard an 
orange bus embla- 
zoned with the slo- 
gan STAND WITH 
TEXAS WOMEN and 
headed off ona 
multicity tour with 
Planned Parenthood 
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IN AND OUT? 
As Rick Perry plans 
his exit, Wendy Davis 
may be eyeing 
a way into his job 


president Cecile Richards, 
daughter of the state’s last great 
Democratic star, the late gover- 
nor Ann Richards. 

Long before Wendy, the brash, 
platinum-haired Ann was ona 
first-name basis with voters. But 
Lone Star State politics has 
heaved right since Richards left 
office in 1995, and though Perry’s 
decision has Democrats eager to 
seize a sliver of opportunity, vet- 
eran statehouse observers cau- 
tion that the “Run, Wendy, run” 
chorus may be premature. 

Davis has some moderate 
credibility—in 2012 her yard 
signs in her Fort Worth district 
shared lawn space with those for 
Mitt Romney—but abortion is 
divisive as a signature issue, es- 
pecially among the all-important 
Hispanic voting bloc, which is 
vital to a Democratic takeover. 

“She has revived a 
moribund party,” 
says Rice University 
political scientist 
Mark Jones. 
“Whether that can 
be transformed to 
success at the polls 
is another question.” 
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LINE UP ... 
AND WAIT 


The Obama Admin- 
istration's one-year 
delay of a provision 
requiring larger em 
ployers to provide | 
insurance has cast 
doubt on when the 
Affordable Care Act 
will be fully imple- | 
mented. Here are 
two major deadlines 
to watch: 


Online insurance 
marketplaces, called 
exchanges, are 
scheduled to open 
for business. Their 
smooth operation is 
vital to the law's 
success, An open- 
enrollment period 
(running through 
March 2014) will 
allow people without | 
Job-based coverage 
to compare and 
purchase policies, 











The 
which 
requires nearly all 
Americans to have 
health insurance, 
kicks In. Consumers 
will need coverage 
through public 
insurance programs, 
Job-based insurance 
plans or policies 
purchased in the 
exchanges. Those 
without insurance 
will face fines. 








The South 
Starts Carding 


Ahandful of Southern states lost 
no time reacting to the U.S. 
Supreme Court’s decision on 

June 25 striking down key 

passages of the 1965 Voting 

Rights Act. The ruling allowed 

states to change or enact | 
election laws for the first time in 

48 years without obtaining a 
prior O.K. from Washington. 
Officials in several states seized 
the opportunity; others are 
poised to do so: 


TEXAS 
The attorney general announced that a law 
requiring one of seven types of photo ID— 
blocked by the Department of Justice in 
2012—would immediately go into effect 


TWO HOURS 


MISSISSIPPI 
The secretary of state and the attorney 
general vowed to advance a 2011 
photo-ID law the DOJ had not approved 


OOOO s 


ALABAMA 
The state plans to distribute free ID cards 
to those who lack one of its eight 
accepted forms of now required photo ID 


MMMOOOO os 


VIRGINIA 
A law passed in March requiring voters to 
present a photo ID can now take effect in 
July 2014 without federal approval 


—— _ ALL SYSTEMS GO 





NORTH CAROLINA 
The state senate announced plans to 
mandate photo IDs at the polls and end 
early and Sunday voting 


BAA AMAA ons 





74 


Shooting victims in Chicago, 
including 12 deaths, 
over the five-day Fourth of 
July holiday, according | 
to the Chicago Tribune 
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By Elizabeth Dias, Kate Pickert and Maya Rhodan 
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INTRODUCING THE NEW 
BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 





Samsung is elevating your business 
to the extraordinary standards you've come to expect in your everyday life. 


www.samsung.com/NBX 


THE NEW The Samsung products that power the New Business Experience 
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Making Planes Safer How 
aircraft design and crew training 
made Flight 214 survivable 


ANYONE WHO WATCHED THE VIDEOS AND SAW THE WRECKAGE 
at San Francisco International Airport could only marvel 
that hundreds of passengers walked away from the crash 

of Asiana Flight 214. The fact that just two of the 307 people 
aboard died testifies to the effectiveness of changes in 
airframe design and flight-crew training, which together 
help explain why the world has seen only 773 fatalities on 
average annually over the past ro years. Still, every disaster 
is an opportunity, and aviation experts will be dissecting the 
accident and the Boeing 777’s black box for clues about where 
improvements can be made. That includes everything from 
regulation to materials. Here is what’s taking place to make 
your trip a safer one: 


COCKPIT Vv 


The FAA has been upgrading cabin-safety requirements so 
that in an aircraft like the Boeing 777, the 400-plus passengers 
can be evacuated within go seconds. Asiana Flight 214 was 
emptied in minutes, even though several escape slides, 
triggered by the crash impact, opened inside the cabin. 


FLAME-RETARDANT 
INSULATION 
Planes built after 
2003 use insulation 
that burns more 
slowly to reduce 
flash fires 





FLOOR LIGHTING 
Lit exit routes can 
improve evacuation 
speed by 20% when 
smoke obscures 
the cabin 
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FIRE-RETARDANT 
SEAT CUSHIONS 
Materials with lower 
flammability provide 
passengers up to 
a minute of extra 
time to evacuate a 
burning plane 


FIRE-RETARDANT 
PANELS 
Ceilings, walls and 
overhead bins must 
meet stricter flammabil- 
ity and smoke-emission 
standards to lower the 
risk of flash fires 


STRONGER SEATS 
Since 2009, seats 
must withstand 16 
times the force of 
gravity, a significant 
increase over the 9-G 
standard from 1952 





WIDER EXIT WAYS 
Planes carrying more 
than 60 passengers 

have expanded 
passageways to exits 
over the wings, which 

lets passengers 

leave 14% faster 





Why don't plane seats come 
with shoulder harnesses 
like those in autos? The 
simple answer is that there 
aren't enough accidents to 
provide the data needed to 
justify the added cost. In car 
crashes, most of the force is 
horizontal, so protecting the 
body from lurching forward 
or backward is critical. But 
it’s not as clear that chest 
restraints would provide 
added protection in plane 
crashes during vertical 
drops. Still, many experts 
believe more restraint 
couldn't hurt, and shoulder 
straps are already available 
in some first-class and 
business cabins. 








In October the FAA is 
expected to overhaul 
training for U.S. 
commercial-passenger- 

jet pilots to include more 
real-world scenarios 

and improved crew- 
management techniques, 
so pilots can better handle 
adverse conditions like 
bad weather, engine stalls 
and extreme changes 

in pitch. The idea is to 
reintroduce (or reinforce) 
the skill sets needed to 
recognize and avoid or 
recover from loss-of-control 
in-flight events. As a wave 
of veteran pilots retire, the 
industry wants the next 
aviator generation to havea 


good feel for the “stick and 








By Alice Park, Nate Rawlings, Susanna Schrobsdorff and Kate Witteman 
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«CRASH CLUES Far left, an 
archive image of the Boeing 777 
that crashed on July 6; left, 
flight-data recorders, or black 
boxes, recovered from accidents 


The International Civil 
Aviation Organization, part 
of the U.N., sets aviation- 
safety regulations forits 191 
member states. Although 
safety oversight reverts to 
each country, the ICAO has 
audited states since 1999, and 
South Korea has scored very 
well. In the U.S, the FAA 
labels nations that comply 
with ICAO standards as 
Category 1 and those that 
don’t as Category 2. Airlines 
from a Category 2 country, 
like Ukraine or Paraguay, 
that are already operating in 
the U.S. can continue with 
heightened FAA scrutiny, 
but new entries are barred. 


rudder” experience of pilots 
who flew before automated 
flying became ubiquitous. 
In addition, Congress 

has directed the FAA to 
require co-pilots, including 
those on regional jets, to 
have the same licensing 

as captains. Previously, a 
second-in-command could 
fly with acommercial-pilot 
certificate and 250 hours’ 


rAR 


HOURS 


Training required fora 
commercial-pilot certificate 


training time rather than 
an airline-transport-pilot 
certificate, which requires 
1,500 hours. Some pilots 
say getting the additional 
training hours is too costly. 
They’d prefer to accumulate 
them on the job. Pilots 
qualified overseas must 
still meet FAA safety 
requirements to land in 
the U.S. 


1,500 


HOURS 


Training needed to 
be a captain or co-pilot 





A growing body of research 
reveals how profoundly fatigue 
affects cognition and reaction 
to stimuli, whether you're 
piloting a plane or a bicycle. In 
2009 a regional jet crash near 
Buffalo, N.Y., that killed 50 
people drew attention to this 
harsh reality when the NTSB 
concluded that tired pilots 
were a contributing factor 
in the accident. The tragedy 
prompted a comprehensive 
review of flight-crew 
scheduling and resulted in 
an FAA rule overhaul that will 
become effective in January. 
The changes address the 
fact that nighttime flights 
can disrupt pilots’ circadian 
rhythms and that flight 
schedules that require more 


takeoffs and landings can take 
a higher toll on pilots’ reflexes 
than one long flight. 

Significantly, the FAA is 
cutting back the cumulative 
hours that can be spent on 
the job. For example, over a 
seven-day period, a pilot has 
to get 30 continuous hours 
off, an increase from 24 
hours; the required rest period 
before duty will increase to 10 
hours from eight. Additional 
time off will be mandated for 
pilots who fly across multiple 
time zones. Most pilots 
support the new regulations, 
but there is criticism that 
these guidelines will apply 
only to passenger-airline 
pilots, leaving cargo captains 
to haul longer hours. 


Photographs by Jeffrey Milstein 
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Douglas Engelbart 
Inventor of the mouse—and more 


When Doug Engelbart died on July 2 at 88, virtually every headline iden- 
tified him as the inventor of the computer mouse. But the visionary com- 


puter scientist’s work in the 1950s and ’6os was so prescient and 


influential in so many ways that remembering him solely for his ubiqui- 


tous pointing device is a little like praising the Wright brothers for their 
pioneering role in the history of propellers. 

In an era when interacting with computers involved feeding punch 
cards into a mainframe and most of the people doing the interacting 
were scientists, Engelbart saw computers as a way for ordinary human 
beings to augment their intellect. Then he set about building the neces 
sary tools to make that not just possible but easy. 

Beginning in 1959 at the Stanford Research Institute, he spearheaded 
groundbreaking work on graphical user interfaces, hypertext, video- 
conferencing, networking and other fundamentals of personal comput- 
ing that were later commercialized in Silicon Valley and elsewhere. 
Other people got rich off Engelbart’s ideas, but his monuments are all 
around us—on our desktops, in our hands and everywhere else that we 
use electronic devices as extensions of our brains. —HARRY MCCRACKEN 
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DIED 

Edmund Morgan, 
97, Pulitzer Prize- 
winning historian 

of early America, 
especially Puritan 
New England and 
colonial Virginia, and 
author of a best 
selling biography of 


} Benjamin Franklin 


APPOINTED 
Carmen Meléndez, by 
Venezuela's President, 
Nicolas Maduro, as 
that nation’s first 
female Defense 
Minister. She was 
already Venezuela's 
first female admiral 
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OPENED 

The New Century 
Global Center, 

the world's largest 
building—more than 
18 million sq. ft. of 
stores, offices, hotels 
and artificial beach 

in Chengdu, China. 


DIED 

F.D. Reeve, 84, 
prolific poet and father 
of Superman star 
Christopher Reeve. 
The elder Reeve also 
published several 
novels and plays and 
translated prominent 
Russian works into 
English. 


DIED 
Bert Stern, 83, 


| renowned celebrity 


photographer best 
known for his 1962 
photo shoot with 
Marilyn Monroe 

just six weeks before 
her death, 


Douglas Dayton, 88, 
co-founder (in 1961) 
and first president of 
the Target chain of 


| Superstores, which 
| has since grown into 
| a retail juggernaut 


with more than 1,700 
locations in the U.S. 
and Canada. 





Andy Murray 
Britain’s own 
Wimbledon 
winner 


Many in the tennis world believed 
this day would never come. Andy 
Murray was too inconsistent, 
too brash and too surly to win 
Wimbledon—especially given 
the grip on the tournament 
held by Roger Federer, Rafa 
Nadal and Novak Djokovic, who 
together took the previous 10 
titles. And yet on July 7, Mur- 
ray came through, defeating 
top-ranked Djokovic 6-4, 7-5, 
6-4 in the men's singles final 
at the All-England Club. Murray 
became the first British man to 
win Wimbledon since Fred Perry 
in 1936—a 77-year drought. 
(British-born Virginia Wade won 
the Wimbledon women’s singles 
title in 1977.) 

This is likely just the | 
beginning for Murray. He’s only 
26 and has won an Olympic 
gold medal and two Grand 
Slams in the past 12 months. 
He'll defend his U.S. Open title 
in August. Exorcising Perry's 
ghost would be a crowning iF: 
achievement for most British |2 
players, but Murray is too \3 
talented and versatile for that to 
be his legacy. He’s no longer a 
sullen and underachieving star. | 2 
He's a deserving Wimbledon 
champion, one whom Britain 
can finally call its own. 
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NEW ENERGY 


Michael Grunwald 





Beyond the Keystone Pipeline 
Why Obama’s alternative-energy agenda may 


be his biggest legacy 


IMAGINE IF PRESIDENT OBAMA HAD 

promised in his long-awaited climate 

speech in June to launch the first 45 

renewable-electricity projects ever 

built on federal land, enough to power 
4.4 million homes. Imagine that he also pledged to 
slash the government's carbon emissions by 15%, 
jack up vehicle-efficiency standards enough to 
eliminate an entire year’s worth of U.S. emissions 
by 2025 and enact appliance-efficiency standards 
that would save enough electricity to power every 
single-family home for two years. 

Then imagine if he vowed to spark a clean- 
energy revolution with unprecedented investments 
in wind, solar and geothermal power; electric ve- 
hicles; a smarter grid; cleaner coal; green research; 
and much more. 

It would have confirmed the suspicions of 
many Republicans who have trashed him as an 
eco-radical. It would have delighted many environ- 
mentalists who have trashed him as an AWOL com- 
mander in the war on global warming. 

It also would have been weird, because Obama 
already did all those things in his first term. He has 
probably done more to reduce emissions than any- 
one else in history, but his critics on the right and 
the left haven’t noticed. 


in the Obama era, has been oddly detached 

from facts. It’s focused on the President's rhet- 
oric or lack of rhetoric, his partisan or bipartisan 
tone, his “leadership.” But the thing about Obama, 
who is known as a words guy, is that he’s really a 
deeds guy, whether you like his deeds or not. His 
speeches, about controlling guns or building infra- 
structure, don’t matter much. They certainly don’t 
get Congress to pass anything. They just ensure that 
Republicans who oppose whatever he is for will op- 
pose whatever he has talked about. 

Obama's big climate speech on June 25 wasa bit 
more important—not because it broke his overrat- 
ed “climate silence” but because it wasn’t about per- 
suasion. It was more a notification of actions taken 
and actions to come, actions that don’t require help 
from Congress. So he’ll make buildings, vehicles 
and federal agencies even more energy-efficient. 
He'll add 10 gigawatts of renewables on public land. 
He'll do nonlegislative things to support electric 
vehicles, solar power and other fast-growing green 


is HE CLIMATE DEBATE, LIKE SO MANY DEBATES 
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GREEN 
FUTURE 


We will doubie 
our wind- and 
solar-electricity 
generation, and 
renewable-electricity 
generation will 
power more than 
6 million homes 
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‘BY 2025... 


Thanks to the 
highest fuel-economy 
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history, we will 
double the efficiency 
of our cars and 
require heavy-duty 
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industries that were virtually nonexistent in the 
U.S. before his 2009 stimulus bill. And he'll re- 
strict carbon emissions at new and existing power 
plants, which isn’t a big surprise but is a big deal. 
Dirty coal plants produce 30% of our emissions, 
and they're not going to be able to compete with 
natural gas and increasingly cheap renewables if 
they can't be dirty. 

The one surprise was Obama’s vow to reject the 
Keystone XL pipeline if it would “significantly ex- 
acerbate the problem of carbon pollution.” It all de- 
pends on what he means by significantly, so again, 
I don’t think his words mean much. 


same eco-scolds who have ignored Obama’s 

impressive work to curb greenhouse gases 
have turned Keystone into a with-us-or-against-us 
test of his climate commitment, even though it’s 
not nearly as important as regulating coal plants or 
promoting alternatives to fossil fuels. Meanwhile, 
most pundits have argued that Obama ought to ap- 
prove the pipeline to show that he’s reasonable, that 
he’s not an eco-scold himself. But as I’ve written in 
these pages, on the pipeline, Obama ought to stand 
with the eco-scolds. 

It’s true that Keystone isn’t the ideal battle- 
ground for the fight against global warming. The 
Canadian tar-sand glop that Big Oil hopes to send 
to refineries along the Gulf of Mexico might come 
out of the ground even if the pipeline is rejected. 
Oil isn’t quite as awful as coal, and its competitors 
aren't yet as viable as coal’s. But the Montgomery, 
Ala., bus system wasn’t the ideal battleground, ei- 
ther; it was just where Rosa Parks decided to fight. 
Presidents don’t get to choose what activists care 
about. Presidents just get to choose sides. “After all 
he’s done on climate, I just can’t imagine that he’d 
approve this,” says Tom Steyer, a billionaire Obama 
donor who is bankrolling a crusade against the 
pipeline. “It would be so disappointing to his sup- 
porters. Such a self-inflicted wound.” 

Obama can’t force Congress to pass cap and 
trade. He can’t force China to stop using coal. But 
there’s no question that the tar-sand oil would 
significantly increase emissions, and Obama can 
make it significantly harder to get it out of the earth. 
That’s something the deeds guy can do by himself. 
That’s how you show the world you're at war. And 
that’s how you win. B 


B UT AGAIN, HIS ACTIONS WILL. MANY OF THE 
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LET’S FUEL THEIR IMAGINATION TO THINK 
OF MORE INNOVATIVE ENERGY SOLUTIONS. 
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COMMENTARY / THE CURIOUS CAPITALIST 








Open the Door and Let ’Em In 
The opponents of immigration reform are 
hampering the economy—and hurting all of us 





sy) FROM AN ECONOMIC STANDPOINT, THE 
_ battle over immigration reform has 
_ always been utterly baffling to me. 
_ Immigrants, or the children of immi- 

. grants, founded 40% of this country’s 
Rouruirs 500 firms and untold millions of smaller 
businesses. They are the key reason that the U.S.’s 
population growth, and thus its economic growth, 
is predicted to be higher than that of most of the rest 
of the rich world over the next couple of decades. Im- 
migrants are the difference between an economy 
growing at a healthy 3% rate and a sluggish 2%. Why 
wouldn't we want as many of them as we can get? 

Sadly, many House Republicans, who have been 
debating the issue in recent days, don’t agree. That 
means the immigration-reform bill that passed the 
Senate with bipartisan support a few weeks ago is 
likely to be scuppered. Conservatives continue to 
insist that creating a path to citizenship for undoc- 
umented immigrants would unleash a torrent of 
new low-skilled workers from Mexico that would 
drive down U.S. wages. 

But the truth is that the net FLOW OF IMMIGRANTS 
FROM MEXICO TO THE U.S. HAS BEEN SLOWING fora 
decade, It has now essentially stopped and is likely to 
reverse later this year, with the number of Mexicans 
returning home from the U.S. exceeding the number 
crossing over to America. Increased border patrols 
and tougher U.S. laws have clearly played a part, but 
a more important reason is that the economic cal- 
culus of migration has changed. The recession hurt 
prospects in the U.S. Meanwhile, a booming Mexican 
economy and better educational and job opportuni- 
ties in Mexico have led many Mexican migrants— 
who make up 28% of the foreign-born population of 
the U.S.—to go home. (The Pew Hispanic Center esti- 
mates that from 65% to 95% of immigrants who re- 
turned to Mexico did so voluntarily.) “We've been so 
overwhelmed by a very emotional discussion about 
enforcement and security that the economic compo- 
nent of migration has gotten lost,” says Janet Mur- 
guia, president of the National Council of La Raza, 
the nation’s largest Hispanic civil rights and advo- 
cacy group. That's a pity, since the facts show that we 
should be courting, rather than turning away, new 
immigrants at all ends of the economic spectrum. 

Let’s start with the wage issue. Creating a path to 
legal immigration would put an end toimmigrants’ 
being oppressed and used to keep wages down. Im- 
migration reform is something that both labor and 








THE 
IMMIGRANT 
EFFECT 


Many of the country’s 
most successful 
companies owe 

their existence to 
a founder who was 
an immigrant or the 
child of an immigrant 





SERGEY BRIN 
The co-founder of Google 
emigrated from Russia 


CATERINA FAKE 
The co-founder of Flickr 
is the daughter of a 
Filipina immigrant 


PIERRE OMIDYAR 
The founder of eBay is the 
son of Iranian immigrants 


JERRY YANG 
The co-founder of Yahoo 
emigrated from Taiwan 


| 








Rana Foroohar. 


many big businesses support (since it also helps en- 
sure a supply of needed workers). As the AFL-CIO’s 
policy director, Damon Silvers, pointed out to me 
at the recent Aspen Institute summit on financial 
security, while legalizing immigration would shore 
up wages (much needed in an economy that is 70% 
based on consumer spending), it is unlikely to re- 
sultin the offshoring of jobs. Most sectors that those 
migrants work in—like hospitality, construction, 


tourism and agriculture—simply aren't offshorable. 

Meanwhile, LEGALIZATION WOULD HELP BOL 
STER PUBLIC FINANCES: In a May 8 letter to Senator 
Marco Rubio outlining the possible effects of the 
immigration-reform bill, Stephen Coss, chief actu- 
ary at the Social Security Administration, wrote, 
“We estimate a significant increase in both the pop- 
ulation and the number of workers paying taxes in 
the United States as a result of these changes in legal 
immigration limits.” Immigration reform would 
increase Social Security revenue by $300 billion over 
10 years. The CBO forecasts that it would also reduce 
the federal deficit by $685 billion over the same time 
period. And the liberal think tank Center for Ameri- 
can Progress estimates that legalizing the 11 million 
undocumented workers living in the U.S. would add 
$1.5 trillion to the economy over Io years. 


in growth creation. They are more than twice 
as likely to start businesses as their native-born 
counterparts. They are responsible for over a quar- 
ter of all new business formation—and new busi- 
nesses have been the only source of net job creation 


in this a for the ent 30 can What's more, 
IN PARTICULARLY IMPORTANT AREAS; they have 
founded a disproportionate number of export busi- 
nesses, which tend to create more and higher-paying 
jobs, and often locate their firms in economically be- 
leaguered areas, where new jobs are needed the most. 

Aside from all these benefits—and I could go 
on—there’s the chutzpah effect. Immigrants are 
people who risk everything to make perilous jour- 
neys to support their families. They take two-hour 
bus trips to work 12-hour days doing menial labor for 
low wages. They study and work tirelessly to vault 
themselves and their families from working to mid- 
dle class in a generation, as my father did. If we don’t 
want to make it easier for them to join our society, 
then what kind of society are we? a 


Pp LUS, IMMIGRANTS PUNCH ABOVE THEIR WEIGHT 
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Deadly demonstration \Vlorsi supporters 
attend to a victim shot during a protest at the 
Republican Guard headquarters 


Photographs by Yuri Kozyrev for TIME 
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CROWDS ARE EVERYTHING IN 
EGYPTIAN POLITICS. THE THRONGS 
IN TAHRIR SQUARE OUSTED 
PRESIDENT HOSNI MUBARAK 


after three decades in power, and public 
protests shortened the rule of the geriat 
ric generals who first took his place. That 
ushered in Egypt’s first fair presidential 
election in, well, 6,000 years of history. 
But then, after only one year of demo 
cratic leadership, the crowds took over 
again. For many Egyptians, protest equals 
democracy. The millions afoot on June 30 
persuaded Egypt’s powerful military to 
remove President Mohamed Morsi after 
his first and only year in office. One of the 
first acts of its “transitional government” 
was to order a TV blackout of the mas 
sive rally that Morsi’s supporters in the 
Muslim Brotherhood called in response. 
Not very democratic of them. The Broth- 
erhood’s supreme guide, Mohammed 
Badie, then commanded followers to de- 
fend “every square in Egypt,” an order that 
transformed a political competition into a 
contest for territory, the stuff of war. And 
that may be where Egypt is headed if it 
doesn’t figure out how to move its politics 
out of the hot sun. 

Thirty loud, footsore months after 
dispatching a despot by demonstrations, 
Egyptians remain the world’s premier 
protesters. But they’re proving to be lousy 
democrats. Morsi ruled as if he were an 
swerable only to his Brotherhood, and to 
hell with the 48% of the electorate who did 
not vote for him. By embracing the mili 
tary to finish off Morsi, his political oppo- 
nents abandoned the democratic process 
for which many of them had risked their 
lives two and a half years ago. Popular as 
it was, the coup sets a precedent for trans- 
ferring power not by the ballot box but by 
the mob. And it broadcast a clear signal to 
Islamists everywhere that elections are ex- 
actly what the extreme among them have 
always warned: pointless. 

“I don’t think there was an alternative, 
to tell you the truth,” says Hussein Go- 
har, a senior official in the liberal Social 
Democrat party and one of the coup’s more 
reluctant supporters. Like many in the 


30 


anti-Morsi alliance, he says the President 
was systematically undermining democ 
racy by writing an Islamist constitution 
and stacking the deck for future elections. 
“I don’t think if we waited another four 
years we could have done anything about 
it,” Gohar adds, 

But in trying to save democracy, Mor 
si’s opponents may have jeopardized it. 
Gohar acknowledges that the furies first 
unleashed in Tahrir Square could haunt 
any future government. “The precedent is 
street politics now,” he says. “It’s not the 
best thing.” On this point, at least, some 
Brotherhood leaders agree. “It doesn’t help 
anyone tojust count and compare crowds,” 
says Amr Darrag,a member of Morsi’s Cab 
inet. “This is going to be endless.” 

Remember the Arab Street? The phrase 
has done long and reliable service as jour- 
nalistic shorthand for an excitable public 
both feared and manipulated by cynical 
autocrats. But in Egypt, the street is now 
the ballot box, the crucible of power. The 
country’s notional new rulers—an un- 
likely alliance of generals, judges, liberal 
pols and Islamic extremists—have tried 
to shift the debate indoors, publishing a 
schedule for elections and an amended 
constitution. But events are likely to 
be driven more by protesters than pro- 
consuls. While Egyptians debated 
whether Morsi was removed by coup or 
popular uprising, the Twitterati coined a 
new appellation: Streetocracy. 

The street is where Brotherhood faith- 
ful set up camp after the coup, opposite a 
mosque in the Cairo district of Nasr City— 
their own little Tahrir, complete with 
tents and vendors. They gathered broken 
pieces of curbing into piles for use as pro- 
jectiles; then, after a couple of days, they 
crumbled the concrete into chalk to spell 
out an Arabic word that could be read from 
the air like an SOS: Lecitimacy. After 
two days, the Morsi loyalists had blocked 
the two main roads between downtown 
and Cairo International Airport, outside 





which a pair of tanks were parked, one 
behind banners reading: EGYPT IS BIGGER 
THAN EVERYTHING. AND WE ARE ON THE 
SIDE OF EGYPT.” 

The street is also where several thousand 
Morsi supporters set off on the first Friday 
after the coup, marching peacefully up the 
west bank of the Nile until they reached 
the bridge leading toward the actual Tah- 
rir Square, from which they were long ago 
ejected. The column turned instead toward 
the faceless edifice that houses state televi- 
sion. “We are just roaming around because 
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they blocked the media from us where we 
were,” says Essam Hassan, 51. “We're here 
to show the TV we are here, rather than sit 
and wait for the TV to come to us. We want 
to show the people on the ground.” 

They had this ground to themselves. 
The only police in sight stood smoking and 
watching from the door of their precinct, 
separated from the protest by a locked gate 
and an order to stand by. Which they did, 
even when a few dozen Brotherhood thugs 
approached Tahrir and were immediately 
confronted by anti-Morsi toughs intent on 
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defending the square. The ensuing battle 
raged for more than an hour, directly be 
neath the cameras of the international 
press—a pyrotechnic display that in 
cluded Roman candles fired as weapons, 
as well as real guns. Nearly 100 people 
were killed in the first week after Morsi’s 
removal. The street, after all, is also where 
people go to fight. 

“Now! Now! In the street, 30 million 
Egyptians are coming!” shouts Ibrahim 
Hassan, a willowy, intense Morsi sup 
porter at a protest on Salah Salem Road, in 








On our side now A jubilant crowd 
cheers military helicopters 

flying over Tahrir Square after 
Morsi’s removal 


front of the Republican Guard headquar 
ters, where many believe the deposed Presi 
dent is being held. When I meet Hassan, 
four protesters have just been shot dead by 
the military, Other protesters proffer the 
evidence: a spent shell casing and a disk 
of skull bone, the blood already rubbed off 
by constant handling. Three days later, the 
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scene would be one of even greater carnage: 
51 protesters killed, along with three se- 
curity officers. The military would claim 
thugs among the protesters fired the first 
shot; the Brotherhood would blame the 
soldiers and the chain of command, all the 
way up to the generals. 

Across Cairo, people stepped into the 
street for yet another reason: a clear view of 
the sky, a new canvas for political expres- 
sion in the days after the coup, available 
only to the military. Egypt’s version of the 
Blue Angels repeatedly sketched the red, 
white and black of the national flag over 
downtown Cairo. They also drew massive 
valentines above Tahrir—a gesture that in 
its kitsch reminded some of the Mubarak 
era. Helicopter gunships dropped flags 
on the anti-Morsi demonstrators in the 
square but not on the pro-Morsi demon- 
strators on Salah Salem Road. Then, on 
July 6, five copters suddenly flew over the 
road, with giant flags flapping beneath 
them. The Brotherhood crowd cheered, 
taking the banners as an acknowledg- 
ment of their demands or perhaps just of 
their presence. It was impossible to say: a 
revolution announced on Facebook and 
sustained through Twitter had devolved 
to semaphore and smoke signals. That’s 
another problem with the street: it’s not 
that easy to make things out. 


Sins of the Brothers 

“FAUST?” ASKS AHMED SAMIH. THE LIB- 
eral activist is taken aback at the sugges- 
tion that endorsing the military arrest 
of an elected President amounts to a deal 
with the devil. “We made a deal with the 
devil before,” he says, “and that was the 
Muslim Brotherhood.” 

That deal made Morsi President, elected 
with the support of Egyptian liberals and 
others deeply suspicious of political Islam 
but even more suspicious of the only other 
candidate to emerge from a primary, a for- 
mer Mubarak-era Prime Minister. It was a 
choice produced by the liberals’ incompe- 
tence: they failed to unite behind a candi- 
date of their own. 

Morsi made an impressive start: at 
home, he finessed the exit of an elder gen- 
eration of generals, and abroad he won 
kudos for brokering a cease-fire between 
Israel and Hamas. But then he seemed to 
make it his business to polarize the coun- 


POWER PLAYERS 


Can these men succeed where Morsi failed? 





GENERAL 
ABDUL FATTAH AL-SISI 
MILITARY BOSS 
The head of the armed forces is the real 
power behind the interim administration 





ADLY MANSOUR 
ACTING PRESIDENT 
The former head of the Supreme 
Constitutional Court will oversee 
the drafting of a new constitution and 
elections next year 





HAZEM EL-BEBLAWI 
PRIME MINISTER 


The economist leads a new Cabinet 
charged with managing Egypt 
until new elections 





MOHAMED ELBARADEI 
LIBERAL CHAMPION 


The Nobel laureate endorsed the coup and 
has agreed to be Vice President in the 
interim government 





TAMAROD 
THE “REBEL” MOVEMENT 


Led the protests that brought Morsi down, 
but its postcoup role remains unclear 


dent issued decrees placing himself above 
the courts, and accelerated in December, 
when the Brotherhood rushed out a con- 
troversial constitution without a national 
consensus. All along, Brotherhood offi- 
cials made no secret that the presidency 
was a group effort—major decisions com- 
ing from the supreme guide's office—and 
theirs alone. Their majoritarian behavior 
infuriated allies and confirmed long-held 
perceptions of the Brotherhood as insular, 
single-minded and high-handed. 

If he was dismissive of his political op- 
ponents, Morsi had no time for the mili- 
tary either. During the November crisis of 
his decrees, the President publicly brushed 
aside an invitation from General Abdul 
Fattah al-Sisi to have lunch with political 
and civic leaders who were worried about 
the direction of the country. By the spring 
of 2013, sources close to the military high 
command were telling Time that the gen- 
erals were running out of patience with 
the President and might be willing to step 
in if his opponents mounted a big show of 
dissatisfaction. 

As it happened, just such a demonstra- 
tion was in the works. In April, a small 
group of young activists launched a signa- 
ture campaign for a petition that listed a 
litany of complaints. Addressed to Morsi, it 
read: “Because the streets remain insecure, 
we don’t want you. Because the poor still 
have no place, we don’t want you ...” The 
campaigners, who call their movement Ta- 
marod, or “rebel,” say there was no pointin 
expecting change through parliamentary 
elections, scheduled for later this year, be- 
cause the Brotherhood had fashioned the 
electoral law. “All we could see of the fu- 
ture was the Brotherhood getting around 
the mechanisms of democracy,” says 
Mamdouh Badr, 27, a Tamarod supporter. 
“Egyptians have the right to choose how 
they operate their democracy.” 

As the petition campaign gained mo- 
mentum, Morsi seemed intent on spur- 
ring it along. On June 15, he abruptly 
severed ties to Syria, casting the moveina 
sectarian light by announcing it at a rally 
for a conference of Sunni clerics where 
the speaker immediately preceding Mor- 
si referred to “nonbelievers who must be 
killed.” The next day, Morsi appointed as 
governor of Luxor a member of the Islam- 
ic Group, which once killed Coptic Chris- 
tians, police and, most notably, 58 foreign 
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Protest politics cuts both ways 
Supporters of the Muslim Brotherhood 
gather outside Cairo University to 
demand Morsi’s release 


tourists in a notorious 1997 massacre at 
the ancient site. 

On June 29, Tamarod announced it had 
22 million signatures—7 million more 
than its target. Though unconfirmed, 
the tally was far more than had voted for 
Morsi last year. It was time to go back to 
the streets. 

The numbers joining the protests 
most observers agree they ran into the 
millions—stunned everyone. No less 
striking, the crowds now called on the 
military to oust the President—the same 
military many had rallied against just 
over a year earlier. Emboldened, the mili 
tary issued Morsi an ultimatum on July 1, 
giving him 48 hours to come to an under 
standing with his opponents. The Presi 
dent responded with a defiant speech, and 
the military’s answer—vowing to protect 
Egypt “against any terrorist, radical or 
fool”—set the stage for Morsi’s arrest the 
next day. Al-Sisi made the announcement 
flanked by the civil-society leaders he 
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had invited to lunch six months earlier: 
former U.N. official and liberal politician 
Mohamed ElBaradei, the head of al-Azhar 
University, the Pope of the Coptic Church 
and an official of the Nour Party. “May God 
save Egypt,” the general said, “and the hon 
orable, defiant people of Egypt.” 


Old Order, New Hope 
DEFIANT IS THE WORD. “I THINK THIS IS 
the only thing Egyptians can do right 
now,” says one liberal activist. “Remove 
regimes.” Will they be satisfied with who 
or what takes Morsi’s place? The litany of 
complaints in Tamarod’s petition lies in 
wait for the new authorities. Unemploy 
ment has climbed 50% since before the 
Arab Spring, hard-currency reserves have 
halved, and the budget deficit has doubled. 
Tourism hasn't fully recovered from the 
revolution two years ago, and the latest up 
heaval will spook potential visitors anew. 
Rather than yield a new government, 
the coup could bring back elements of the 
old, pre—Arab Spring order. In the early 
actions of the transitional government, it 
was easy to see echoes of the security state 
that ruled Egypt for most of the past centu 
ry. Three TV stations have been shuttered, 





more than a dozen senior Brotherhood of 
ficials have been detained, and the rest are 
looking over theirshoulders. “Let’s be hon 
est,” says Radwael-Sharkaway, another Ta 
marod activist. “The army has controlled 
the country for centuries.” 

But there is also talk of a new begin 
ning, the buds of which were just vis 
ible in the extraordinary outpouring of 
joy that greeted Morsi’s removal. It hap 
pened, of course, in the streets—filled not 
with protesters but with families, tens of 
thousands hanging from cars moving at 
a walking pace, if they moved at all. Every 
one had a flag, and everyone had a smile 
fora stranger. It wasn’t only that the Broth 
erhood had lost. There was also a sense 
that something had been won. “He made 
us love each other more,” Ravia George 
says the next night in Tahrir, giving Morsi 
his due while dodging ash from a Roman 
candle. “I’m feeling happiness and the love 
that’s been missing in the past year.” 

That feel-good factor, says Wael 
Nawara, co-founder of E]Baradei’s Con 
stitution Party, is an important reason 
it makes sense for Egyptians to effect 
political change through mass demon 
strations: “People like operating in this 
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When the street turns Antigovernment 


protesters clash with Muslim Brotherhood 
supporters after Morsi’s ouster 





collective manner, in this connected 
manner.” And if the protests produced 
strange bedfellows—young liberals and 
Mubarak loyalists, secular activists and 
ultra-conservative Islamists from the 
Nour Party—then so be it. “We need to 
believe in the good nature of people and 
build a better system,” he says. 

The next move—and it is sure to come 
in the streets—belongs to the Brothe 
hood. It is unlikely to go gently into t 
night: it remains the country’s single 
largest political force, and it has a well 
deserved reputation for organizational 
discipline. It may now be reeling from 
the shock of losing power, the arrest of 
top leaders and the killing of supporters, 
but it will not reel for long. “I believe we 
will continue as we have continued for 80 
years,” says Darrag, the former minister. 

The Brotherhood too has learned the 
lesson of July 3: politics in Egypt is not 
about winning votes as much as it is about 
assembling the largest crowd. And as the 
anti-Morsi groups continue to lay claim to 
Tahrir Square, the Brotherhood has opted 
to re-create that experience outside the 
Raba‘a Adawiya mosque in Nasr City. It’s 
not quite a square, but the Brotherhood 
have long since declared it “our Tahrir,” 
taking over and fortifying the surrounding 
blocks. On July 10, as thousands of Morsi 
supporters continued their open-ended sit 
in, the mood is listless—understandable 
on the first day of Ramadan, the holy 
month when devout Muslims abstain 
from all food and drink before sunset. A 
few hundred brave souls attempt to stage 
an angry march. But most sit out the mid 
day heat by dozing or reading the Koran 
in the shade. Volunteers spray people with 
mist to keep things cool, and the commu 
nal kitchens cook up huge vats of rice and 
boiled chicken for the sunset meal. 

The crowds will swell every night after 
the breaking of the fast, but the Brother 
hood knows it’s important to keep up the 
street numbers during the day as well. 
After noon prayers, a speaker attempts 
to rally his dehydrated charges. “I know 
it’s Ramadan. I know your hardships are 
many. But be patient, brothers, stand your 
ground and cling to each other,” he says. 
“We're not going home. Nobody is going 
home!”—-wITH REPORTING BY ASHRAF 
KHALIL/CAIRO AND JAY NEWTON-SMALI 
WASHINGTON 
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AFTER THE COUP 


BY FAREED ZAKARIA 


THE GREATEST BLOW TO ISLAMIC TERROR 
ism in recent years came not from the 
killing of Osama bin Laden in his com 
pound in Abbottabad, Pakistan, but 
rather from the Arab Spring. When mil 
lions of Arabs went out into the streets in 
protest against their dictators, the world 
saw that they were asking for freedom 
and justice, not an Islamic state. Indeed, 
perhaps the sharpest blow to the jihadi 
worldview was to see Egypt’s Muslim 
Brotherhood—the largest Islamist orga 
nization in the Arab world—join the 2o11 
mass demonstrations in Tahrir Square to 
ask for elections, not Shari‘a. The leader 
of al-Qaeda, Ayman al-Zawahiri, an 
Egyptian, certainly saw the danger and 
denounced the Brotherhood for partici 
pating in the democratic process. 

There is jubilation in many quarters 
of Egypt and beyond over the downfall 
of the Muslim Brotherhood. And itis true 
that President Mohamed Morsi’s govern 
ment was a disaster in many dimensions. 
The Brotherhood ruled in a manner that 
excluded large segments of the soci 
ety, used and abused the law and over 
reached. Perhaps as important, it was 
utterly incompetent, steering Egypt’s 
already dysfunctional economy into the 
gutter. It had become wildly unpopular, 
with millions who had supported it now 
actively opposed. The Brotherhood was 
almost certain to be roundly defeated in 
the upcoming parliamentary elections. 
Had it failed politically, electorally and 
democratically, that would have been a 
huge boost for the forces of liberalism 
and reform in the Arab world. It would 
have sent the signal that political Islam 
may be a heartwarming, romantic idea 
but is utterly unsuited to governing 
that mullahs can preach, but they cannot 
manage an economy. 

Instead, the great danger of what has 
happened in Egypt is that followers of the 
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Muslim Brotherhood will once again be 
come victims, gaining in stature as they 
are jailed, persecuted and excluded. And 
some of them will decide that democracy 
is a dead end. 

The most important debate in Egypt 
since the July 3 coup, taking place behind 
closed doors and on websites and in chat 
rooms, revolves around this question: 
How will followers of political Islam re 
spond to the Brotherhood’s ouster? For 
decades there has been a dispute among 
these groups on whether to embrace de 
mocracy or work through underground 
means and methods. The Brotherhood re 
nounced violence some 40 years ago and 
chose to work though social and politi 
cal organization, pressing for democratic 
change. This stance was actively criti 
cized and opposed by the more extreme 
Islamist groups in Egypt and beyond 
like al-Qaeda—which advocated violent 
struggle as the only way forward. Those 
groups now feel vindicated. 

Somalia’s al-Qaeda-affiliated al 
Shabab movement weighed in with a 
series of tweets (yes, it has a Twitter ac 
count): “When will the Muslim Brother 
hood wake up from their deep slumber 
and realise the futility of their efforts at 
instituting change?” “It’s now time for 
the {Brotherhood} to revise its policies, ad 
just its priorities and turn to the one and 
the only solution for change: Jihad.” An 
ultra-Islamist page on Facebook, Asalaffy, 
with more than 200,000 followers, post 
ed a note thanking al-Zawahiri: “Thank 
you ... for you have warned us time and 
again to not enter the political game.” 

Look at the world from the perspective 
of someone who embraces Islamic poli 
tics. In r991, Islamists won in national 
elections in Algeria that were free and 
fair, with dozens of parties contesting 
and an open and lively campaign. The 
Algerian military annulled the results 








and unleashed a campaign of arrests and 
violence against the party that won. In 
1995, Islamists won the elections in Tur 
key, only to have the Turkish military 
force the party out of power two years 
later in what is often referred to as a “soft 
coup.” In 2006, Hamas won Palestinian 


elections—triggering a boycott of the 
newly elected government by the U.S. and 
most of its allies. 

In Egypt, the Brotherhood won at the 
polls three times. It won in the parliamen 
tary elections, in the presidential election 
and then in its referendum for the new 
constitution, which passed with 64% of 
the vote. Last year a judge dissolved the 
lower house of parliament, and now the 
constitution has been suspended and the 
President is in jail. “And the message will 
resonate throughout the Muslim world 
loud and clear: democracy is not for Mus 
lims,” wrote Essam el Haddad, a leader 
of the Muslim Brotherhood, on his Face 
book page. 

In 1997, I wrote an essay titled “The 
Rise of Iliberal Democracy.” In it I 


described the troubling phenomenon 
of elected governments systematically 
abusing individual rights and depriving 
people of liberty. I pointed out that in the 
West over the past half-century, democ 
racy and liberty had gone together, but in 
many developing countries we were see 
ing them split apart. Elections were pro 
ducing illiberal regimes. 

Egypt under Morsi was a textbook 
illiberal democracy. But the Egyptian 
military is not a force for liberty or the 
rule of law. This is the regime that ran 
Egypt for six decades, abusing human 
rights, crushing economic freedom, ban 
ning free media and jailing political oppo 
nents. The choice in Egypt is not between 
bad democrats and a Singapore-style ef 
ficient and open autocracy. It is between 
illiberal generals and illiberal politicians. 
The tragedy of the Arab world is that it is 
trapped between these two forces, neither 
of which is fertile ground for the flourish 
ing of liberal democracy. 

Egypt does have a second chance. 
The military has done some things right 
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Becoming a habit 
Anti-Mubarak demonstrators 
near Tahrir Square during 
the 2011 protests that toppled 
the dictator 


sts 


since the coup, quickly scheduling elec 
tions and the drafting of a new constitu 
tion. But the central challenge it faces is 
to bring the forces of political Islam back 
into the political process. Remember that 
they still represent millions of Egyp 
tians. For Egypt to be stable, let alone 
democratic, the Muslim Brotherhood has 
to be allowed to compete in elections at 
every level. 


THE U.S. HAS BEEN A BYSTANDER IN THIS 
revolution. This is not because it is incom 
petent, as many ofits critics have charged. 
The events unfolding in Egypt are the 
product of a fast-moving, fluid situation 
in a country that is deeply polarized and 
in the midst ofa social and political revolu 
tion. No outside power is going to accurate 
ly predict what will happen, nor should 
it try to do so. Egyptians will determine 
what will happen in Egypt and then the 
outside world will deal with these Egyp 
tian realities. 

That is not enough for many in Wash 
ington, who long for the days when the 
U.S. would direct events in foreign coun 
tries. Neoconservative commentator Rob 
ert Kagan fumed in the Washington Post 
that the Obama Administration did not 
seem able to wield the power that came 
with the $1.5 billion in annual aid that 
the U.S. provides Egypt. Within three 
days, Saudi Arabia, the United Arab Emir 
ates and Kuwait announced that they 
were providing the new Egyptian govern 
ment with loans and grants amounting to 
$12 billion. 

Egyptians are certain that the U.S. 
is the evil hand behind their woes 
whatever those woes may be. When it was 
Mubarak, we were responsible. When it 
is democracy, we are also responsible. But 
that says more about Egypt’s broken po 
litical culture and its conspiracy theories 
than about reality. Kagan writes, “The 
assumption in Egypt, as in much of the 
Arab world, is that nothing happens un 
less the U.S. wills it.” Yes, but the vast 
majority of Egyptians—75% in the most 
recent poll—also believe that no Arabs 
were involved in the 9/11 attacks. Does 
that make it true? It is bad enough that 
Egyptians have political views that are 
based in fantasy. It becomes much worse 
when serious American commentators 
give credence to these mythologies. 
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Former institute member 
JENNIFER CHAYES 
famps up research at 
Microsoft 
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J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER, 
the “father of the atomic bomby* 
is named director 
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A NEW VISITOR TO THE INSTITUTE FOR 


Advanced Study in Princeton, N,J., might 
at first think it was abandoned. A cluster of 
buildings that sits on the edge of a weedy 
field behind a wooden sign whose paint 
is chipping, the institute is not a univer 
sity or atypical research center but a place 
where a couple hundred geniuses—A Ibert 
Einstein was an early faculty member— 
can go, for varying lengths of time, to in- 
dulge their curiosity. About a 20-minute 
walk from Princeton University (the two 
are not affiliated), it feels nothing like it. 
There are no undergraduates walking 
on the paths, no music blaring, no flyers 
advertising parties. Even the monastic 
apartment buildings where the scholars 
live seem not to emit any noise. It is as if 
every person on campus were holdingina 
sneeze for fear it might stop a transforma- 
tive discovery. 

The institute offers researchers a place 
to work unhindered by the pesky objec- 
tives required by traditional research cen- 
ters or obligations to pimply students at 
universities. If research were measured 
on a spectrum from the practical (like 
making a laptop slimmer) to the theoreti- 
cal (like studying the way matter moves 
in space), the institute is as “close to the 
frontier as possible,” says its new direc: 
tor, Dutch mathematical physicist Rob- 
bert Dijkgraaf. The atmosphere, free from 
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practical constraints and flush with great 
minds—33 Nobel laureates have stopped 
through along with more than two-thirds 
of the winners of the Fields Medal, math’s 
top honor since 1936—was designed to cre- 
ate the ideal conditions for discovery. And 
in many cases over the years, it has. In its 
prolific early history, physicists Chen Ning 
Yang and Tsung-Dao Lee discovered that 
nature isnot symmetrical, mathematician 
John von Neumann created the prototype 
on which future computers were built, 


and historian and diplomat George Ken 
nan developed the intellectual founda 
tions of realist foreign policy. 

But while the institute’s future is 
mostly assured by a healthy $650 million 
endowment, elsewhere in the U.S. the 
kind of work it fosters is staring down 
the barrel of a rough future as the govern 
ment spends less than in past decades on 
research as a share of GDP. Many coun- 
tries in Europe and Asia, meanwhile, are 
heading the other direction. The Chinese 
government—coming from far behind— 
has been pouring money into research 
and development at such a clip that accord- 
ing to one estimate from Battelle, a non- 
profit technology-development group, its 
spending will surpass America’s in just 10 
years. Chinese universities, which hardly 
awarded doctorates years ago, are now, 
albeit barely, competing with the U.S. for 
students. The U.S. is already fallingin some 
measures of innovation: in the decade from 
2000 to 2010, the U.S. share of science and 
engineering academic citations dropped 
precipitously, putting it in close competi- 
tion with the E.U. 

If the institute was once a symbol of 
all that was powerful about American in 
novation, now it is emblematic of some 
of the toughest questions facing the U.S. 
in its fight to stay competitive. Demands 
for quick results are everywhere, from 
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corporations focused on quarterly reports 
to universities increasingly obsessed with 
private-enterprise partnerships that can 
spawn start-ups and burnish their image 
with students and donors. “I feel the insti 
tute is a little bit the canary in the mine,” 
says Dijkgraaf, 53, who took his post last 
summer. “It is not clear a place like this 
can exist. Society is moving toward short 
term thinking, toward direct applica 
tions. We are really swimming against 
the stream.” In other words, pursuing 
questions for which the value of the an 
swers isn’t obvious may be a luxury that 
America can no longer afford—or at least 
appreciate the importance of. 


The “Intellectual Hotel” 

FOUNDED IN I930 BY ABRAHAM FLEXNER, 
an educational theorist, and siblings Louis 
Bamberger and Caroline Bamberger Fuld, 
department-store moguls who provided 
the initial endowment of $5 million, the 
institute was meant to counteract a trend 
in the U.S. toward applied science. Dubbed 
an “intellectual hotel” by one director, 
J. Robert Oppenheimer, it was a magnet 
during World War II for mathematicians 
and physicists, including Einstein, who 
were fleeing the Nazis. The early decades 
of the institute's history, just before and 
after the war, coincided with a formative 
period for science in the U.S., when MIT 
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morphed from a technical school into a 
place for ambitious research and AT&T's 
Bell Labs invented the transistor. Men like 
von Neumann, who created game theory, 
Oppenheimer, the chain-smoking father 
of the atomic bomb, and Kennan, an ar 
chitect of U.S. foreign policy toward the 
Soviet Union during the Cold War, turned 
the institute into a hub for academics who 
had a direct line to Washington. When 
historian George Dyson was growing up 
there in the 1950s and ’6o0s—his father 
Freeman Dyson was working on, among 
other things, a way to propel spacecraft 
by exploding nuclear bombs beneath 
them—he recalls, “If you spilled your food 
at the table, you were going to hit some- 
body who could go to the telephone and 


‘THE INSTITUTE IS A LITTLE 
BIT THE CANARY IN THE 
MINE ... SOCIETY IS 
MOVING TOWARD SHORT- 
TERM THINKING ...WE 
ARE REALLY SWIMMING 
AGAINST THE STREAM’ 


——ROBBERT DIJKGRAAF, DIRECTOR 








Room to think Director Robbert 


Dijkgraaf; the institute’s address in 
Princeton; books in a campus library 


call the President of the United States.” 

Today the institute employs 28 per 
manent faculty members in schools of 
history, math, social science and natural 
sciences, along with roughly 200 visiting 
members who are selected for research fel 
lowships of one to five years. Some 80% 
of the institute’s operating expenses are 
funded by income from its endowment, 
which has been supplemented since the 
Bamberger days by donors including New 
York City Mayor Michael Bloomberg, a for 
mer trustee. (The campus now includes 
a Bloomberg Hall.) The rest of the operat 
ing budget comes from grants from pri 
vate foundations and the government, 
mostly the National Science Foundation, 
the Department of Energy and NASA. As 
director, Dijkgraaf answers to a board of 
trustees that includes former Harvard 
dean Benedict Gross, Carlyle Group co 
founder David Rubenstein and Google’s 
Eric Schmidt. The chairman of the board 
is Charles Simonyi, the billionaire philan 
thropist and former Microsoft executive 
who became a space tourist in 2007. 

The institute’s financial security and 
reputation are as strong as ever—but its 
influence in Washington has fallen, as 
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has Washington’s interest in science. Over 
the past 25 years, the U.S. government's 
spending on physical-science research 
has dropped by half. Sequestration—the 
$1.2 trillion in spending cuts in the dis- 
cretionary and defense budgets over the 
next decade—has accelerated that, slic- 
ing budgets for agencies that support sci- 
ence research, like the National Science 
Foundation and the National Institutes 
of Health. The President’s budget for next 
year calls for increased investment in sci- 
ence, including basic research, but his 
proposal has met opposition in Congress. 
As the U.S. retrenches, China is doing the 
opposite. Last year, the Chinese govern- 
ment significantly increased spending on 
basic research. On the basis of the most 
recent data from the National Science 
Foundation, China’s combined public- 
private spending on R&D is rising at a 
clip of 20% each year. The U.S.’s is grow- 
ing by 5%. Says technology policy expert 
Robert Atkinson, “We are simply making 
achoice to fund retirement homes instead 
of research laboratories.” 

When the government cuts research 
funding, basic-research projects get 
slammed. Industry funds only 22% of ba- 
sic research to the federal government’s 
53°%—the remainder comes from state 
and local governments, universities, col- 
leges and nonprofits. And who can blame 
industry? Basic science can take decades to 
pay off—but it has also provided some of 
history’s most important discoveries. The 
World Wide Web was invented as a bet- 
ter way for particle physicists to commu- 
nicate, magnetic resonance imaging was 
discovered in the 1940s by physicists who 
were trying to understand if a nucleus had 
spin, and GPS resulted from the atomic 
clocks developed to test Einstein’s the- 
ory of relativity. “I don’t believe in these 
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cases that you would have gotten where 
you wanted to go by thinking of the ap- 
plication first,” says Marc Kastner, dean 
of MIT’s school of science. “The [science] 
community will survive,” he says, “but 
there will be less of these game-changing 
discoveries—at least in this country.” 

Though the famed Bell Labs fell 
victim to the breakup of the AT&T mo- 
nopoly, there are some big U.S. business 
names playing in basic research, includ- 
ing Google and IBM, which has hired a 
number of institute alumni. In 1997, Mi- 
crosoft turned to Jennifer Chayes, then 
a member at the institute, to spearhead 
new research groups. Chayes told Bill 
Gates he was crazy; the results wouldn't 
pay off for 100 years. Gates told Chayes, 
“Don’t worry.” Sixteen years later, Chayes 
has lured pure mathematicians, theoreti- 
cal computer scientists and economists 
to labs in New York and Cambridge. “You 
don’t tell them what they should work on. 
You don’t tell them because it would be 
a crime,” says Chayes. “You inspire them 
by letting them know about things going 
on in the real world, and then you look 
at output of the research, and you ask, Is 
there something here that can improve 
the products that we have or some IT that 
we should patent?” 


Celebrating irrelevance 

VLADIMIR VOEVODSKY, A 47-YEAR-OLD 
Russian mathematician and faculty mem- 
ber at the institute, is showing me how 
to teach a computer to do math. Padding 
across his office in black rubber Adidas 
sandals, past bookshelves stocked with 
science-fiction novels, he sits down at his 
computer next to a pile of scratch paper 
and opens a program that looks sort of 
like a word processor. As Voevodsky types 
each step of a proof, the computer checks 
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his work and in the process learns how 
to perform the proof. The idea is to teach 
the computer higher-level reasoning that 
might eventually surpass humans’. 

Voevodsky’s abstract credentials are 
unimpeachable; his work in algebra 
won him a Fields Medal in 2002. But his 
project has a practical edge. If computers 
learn at this high level, they could teach 
math to humans and test new theories 
that are too difficult for humans to check. 
The potential for applications—and the 
decision to bring computer scientists to 
the institute for the first time since von 
Neumann built his computer in the 
1940s—raised eyebrows. Voevodsky says 
the reception from fellow faculty was 
“cool but not cold” and that he wanted to 
do “math that is useful.” 

Not everyone at the institute shares 
that view. Nils Baas, 67, a visiting Nor- 
wegian mathematician, bristled when I 
asked if his efforts to classify cancer more 
precisely would lead to better treatments. 
“I’m studying this out of curiosity,” he 
said. “Treatment is a nice benefit, but it 
shouldn't be the drive.” Voevodsky dis- 
agrees: “This kind of attitude is a manifes- 
tation of one’s own infantility.” 

It’s also just the kind of thing that ran- 
kles many lawmakers when it comes to 
funding scientific research. “They relish 
in the fact that they are irrelevant,” says 
Atkinson. “Scientists come up to Capitol 
Hill and say, ‘We want money.’ You say, 
‘Why?’ and they say, ‘You have no right to 
ask us that.” Though quirky-sounding re- 
search has been a favorite target for some 
lawmakers going back to Senator William 
Proxmire’s Golden Fleece Awards and 
beyond, the tension is particularly pro- 
nounced now, in the supercharged parti- 
san atmosphere of budget debates. 

One recent flare-up featured shrimp 
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running on treadmills. After 2008, a 
series of videos of shrimp running on 
tiny treadmills for a government-funded 
study went viral and became political 
shorthand for the feds’ profligacy. The 
athletic crustaceans re-emerged in 2011 
when Senator Tom Coburn included them 
in a report on wasteful spending by agen- 
cies like the National Science Foundation. 
(The shrimps’ treadmill, which one of the 
scientists told NPR cost only $1,000, was 
part of a large project about ecosystems 
valuable to the shrimping industry, it 
turns out.) In March, in an amendment 
introduced by Coburn, the Senate's bud- 
get stipulated that political-science re- 
search should not be funded unless it has 
an impact on the country’s economy or 
security, which may havea chilling effect 
on the National Science Foundation pro- 
gram to fund political-science research. 
Research defenders don’t deny the exis- 
tence of waste in science, but they caution 
that today’s silly-sounding work can be 
tomorrow’s breakthrough. An economic 
study into the matching of college room- 
mates produced an algorithm that has 
made kidney-transplant systems more 
efficient, while a project to build a “fam- 
ily tree” of Web links by Stanford gradu- 
ate students Larry Page and Sergey Brin 
turned into Google. 


iPhones—in Space 

THE INSTITUTE FEELS FAR AWAY FROM 
those fights. While Voevodsky types 
proofs into a computer in one room on 
campus, in another Patrick Geary, a me- 
dieval historian on the faculty, is using 
ancient DNA extracted from the teeth in 
skeletons lying in cemeteries in Italy and 
Hungary to map the migration of Euro- 
pean peoples. Archaeology, the traditional 
tool for this, he says, is imprecise. “If some- 
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‘THERE WILL BE 

LESS OF THESE 
GAME-CHANGING 
DISCOVERIES—AT LEAST 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


—MARC KASTNER, DEAN OF MIT’S 
SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 


one tried to figure out who wasat the insti- 
tute in 1,000 years based on our cars, they 
might assume we were mostly German 
and Japanese.” It’s a long and expensive 
project that would have been difficult at 
a university. If it works—and there is no 
guarantee it will—Geary could find that 
ancestry across European countries is 
more similar than we realize, which has 
implications in Europe's pretty nasty con- 
temporary debate about nationalism. 

On a recent Friday morning at the in- 
stitute, at the astrophysics department’s 
morning coffee, everyone was having fun. 
A dozen physicists, dressed in hoodies or 
khakis and button-downs—most looking 
well under 40 and all but one male—were 
sitting around a conference table in front 
of a blackboard. James Lloyd, an astrono- 
mer from Cornell, had come to talk about 
his work developing small satellites. Af- 
ter he presented the meat of his project, 
the scientists lured him into more far- 
fetched discussions. “If I take my iPhone 
into a space station, can I connect to Veri- 
zon?” asked a young aptly named Indian- 
American scientist, Aristotle Socrates, 
as everyone laughed. “We could create a 
global, intergalactic network of iPhones,” 
he said. Later Socrates explained that it 
was an inside joke, a reference to a time 
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when Boaz Katz, an Israeli astrophysicist, 
proposed launching millions of iPhones 
into the galaxy as a way of communicat- 
ing with other solar systems. When I 
asked Katz whether they had been joking 
or serious, he said it was a little bit of both. 
With astrophysics, he explained, you need 
a “speculative meter” to indicate what is 
“rigorous and what is still fantasy.” 

Playfulness is part of what the insti- 
tute’s director, Dijkgraaf, says he feels 
obligated to preserve. He’s afraid that the 
appetite for funding research may be wan- 
ing just when things are starting to get 
good. It’s a pretty exciting time for science, 
particularly for cosmology and physics, 
where the discovery of the Higgs boson 
has brought us closer to understanding 
the origins of the universe. “Never in our 
history have we understood so much 
about where we are living, the planets, 
the universe. Never. It’s the absolute high 
point, and then we turn off? I’m almost 
refusing to accept this,” he tells me, his 
arms flailing Ichabod-like in the air. 

For now, things at the institute hum 
along as they always have. In the time 
since I visited, Katz and his team of astro- 
physicists think they figured out why stars 
explode into a certain type of supernova— 
through a collision between two smaller 
stars called white dwarfs. It will be years 
before they convince the rest of the field 
that they are right. Where will it lead? It’s 
hard to say. Recently, Katz’s colleague in- 
vestigated the possibility that their theory 
might explain Eta Carinae, a gorgeous star, 
which, if you Google it, you'll see looks a 
lot like an explosion from two colliding 
stars. The results show that their discov- 
ery probably does not explain that particu- 
lar collision, but it may explain others. As 
we go over the possibilities, he says, “Use 
your imagination,” 2 
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nationals—yes, it exists—says about 
youth-sports obsession 

BY SEAN GREGORY/MEMPHIS 











Super swagger Logan Walker, 6, of 
Facoma’s Washington Evolution, the 2013 
~—second-qrade fiational champions 


Photographs by Fitilay MacKay for TIME 





SOCIETY YOUTH SPORTS 


THE FREAK-OUT 
SURPRISED ME. 


I thought I was doing O.K. on the not- 
freaking-out-as-a-parent front. 

You see, this spring my son Will, who is 
7, started developing a real love for basket- 
ball. He’d beg me to take him to the park 
near our home so we could sneak in a 
few shots before dark. I got that paternal 
twinkle as he started making layups witha 
real basketball—no need for those pint-size 
youth rocks—on a real rim. Don’t lower it 
for Will, baby. | hadn’t pushed him, I swear, 
but there he was, taking up asport that runs 
deep in the Gregory bloodlines. My brother 
and dad and an aunt and an uncle and I are 
all Bronxites who played college basketball. 
Forgive me for starting to dream. 

So I searched for a hoops day camp he 
might attend or some league he could join. 
I typed in “second grade,” since Will had 
just finished first grade. Maybe there was 
something for kids that young. 

Oh, there is. And thus my NBA-level 
freak-out. I stumbled on a website adver- 
tising the Amateur Athletic Union (AAU) 
national basketball championship for 
second-grade boys. There I was, feeling all 
good that my kid could make a freaking 
two-foot shot, before discovering that kids 
his age are already competing nationally. 

Youth sports have been getting more 
specialized, and professionalized, for years. 
Americans aren't signing 12-year-olds to 
pro soccer contracts the way people do in 
Europe. But kids—or, more than likely, 
their parents—are pressured to pick asport 
early andjoin the year-round churn of prac- 
tices and travel-team tournaments, hear- 
ing supposed grownups scream at refs. But 
really,a second-grade hoops championship? 

“When you think about it, it is ludi- 
crous,” says Dante Jackson, operations 
director for Washington Evolution, a 
Tacoma-based AAU program that sent a 
team to the second-grade tourney. “But a 
lot of parents are into it. It is our mission to 
compete on the national level every year.” 

The AAU hassponsored a second-grade 
boys’ hoops tournament since 2004. (An 
8-and-under girls’ championship started 
in 2007.) Technology has helped organize 
elite youth sports at younger and younger 
ages. Parents post their kids’ highlights 


on YouTube. The boys need exposure 
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so they can get on the national middle- 
school Web rankings—yes, they exist. 
Tournaments may help a kid get noticed. 
And one day, a college coach may come 
calling. For the AAU programs, some of 
which sponsor teams in every age group 
from 8 to 18, it pays to scout prospects ear 
ly. Very early. “If we pick them up in the 
fourth, fifth or sixth grade, they already 
have bad habits. It’s too little, too late,” 
says Gary Pinkney, director of the Mary- 
land’s Finest AAU program, which took 
the second-grade title last season. 

So if a kid isn’t playing in a big-time 
tourney by fourth grade, he’s really missing 
out? “Yeah, yeah, he’s definitely behind,” 
says William Francis, head second-grade 
coach for the Gauchos, a New York City 
AAU team. “But he definitely can catch up.” 


Born Ready 
WELL, THAT’S COMFORTING. TO FIND OUT 
how much catching up Will has to do, 
I head to Memphis in late June for the 
second-grade tournament, a weeklong 
competition featuring 21 teams. The an- 
swer: a ton. This hits me as I watch the 
Parker brothers—Tre, 7, and Logan, 6— 
who play for Washington Evolution. On 
one possession, Logan, with his Superman 
socks pulled up to his knees, dribbles the 
ball behind his back and throws a cross- 
court pass to Tre, also known as Born 
Ready in his YouTube highlight clips. Tre 
hurls a three-pointer, which he shoots 
with one arm, straight through the net. 
Tre then struts downcourt; all he needs 
now is a Nike endorsement contract. 
(Washington Evolution will go on to win 
the championship.) 

Some second-graders give autographs. 
Others, thankfully, still play like they’re 
8. Air balls on layups are common. If the 
refs called every travel, we’d never leave 
Memphis. Let LeBron and D-Wade go club- 
bing in South Beach. Here, postgame hot 
spots include Incredible Pizza (Laser tag! 
Bumper cars! Go-karts!) and Putt-Putt 
Golf & Games, where the Gauchos, after 
winning both their games that day, hud- 
dle in the parking lot and start a spontane- 
ous kick line. “Da da da da da, da! Dada da 
da da, da!” they chant. 





In your face William Francis, coach of the New 
York Gauchos, gets his point across 


Each coach wrestles with how to han- 
dle the hotel pool. The kids want to jump 
in—“Cannonball!”—but all that splash- 
ing around can leave them sluggish on the 
court. On the other hand, tiring the play- 
ers out a bit helps them fall asleep earlier, 
which can keep them fresh for game time. 
(For the record, Washington Evolution and 
the other championship finalist, Mary- 
land’s Finest, keep their kids chlorine-free.) 

The second-graders do need their rest, 
because the games are fierce. Everyone— 
particularly the coaches and parents— 
wants to win. If you dragged your kid to 
Memphis from Washington State, you 





want more than to have him merely 


participate. A ref ejects one coach, Tyrone 
Crawley of the New Jersey squad Team 
Domination, because he left his chair to 
scream directions at a player. Crawley’s 
assistant had already been whistled for a 
technical, so by rule Crawley can no longer 
stand. “We're still going to win anyway,” 
Crawley snarls as he passes the ref on his 
way out; his team is up 12-7. (Because of the 
kids’ erratic play, AAU scores tend to resem 
ble pro football more than pro basketball.) 
Outside Hickory Ridge Middle School, 
Crawley paces around a pillar. From a cell 
phone, he issues instructions to his wife. 
“Go over and tell them I said to put Jaylin 
and Londen in the game,” Crawley says. 
“Come on, man.” (Moments later, Jaylin 
and Londen are on the court.) Team Domi- 
nation’s opponent, Oz Elite, from Wichita, 
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Kans., mounts a comeback, taking a 14-13 
lead. Crawley watches the final moments 
of the game with his head pressed against 
a window next to the school’s double doors. 
He can see only the Oz Elite bench, and he 
studies the team’s body language. “I see 
them happy,” Crawley says. “I don’t want to 
see them happy.” Seconds later the buzzer 
sounds, and the Kansas kids start jumping. 
Bang! Crawley slams his hand against the 
doors and shakes his head. 

No coach is more intense than William 
Francis of the New York Gauchos. “I’m a 
loud coach,” says Francis. “I tell my kids, 
‘I'm going to treat you like a full-grown 
14-year-old. This isn’t baby ball.’” After 
the Gauchos lose in the quarters, Francis 
addresses his team in the locker room. 
“Nobody should be crying. Don’t cry,” he 


says as a handful of 8-year-olds sob. “Right 
there, man,” he continues, banging a locker. 
Slam, slam, slam! “Right there! Right there, 
man, we was right there. I told you, I need 
everybody to give me something! Everybody! 
Not turnovers! Not throwing the ball out 
of bounds!” At one point, a Gaucho gives a 
teammate who is a frequent target of Fran 
cis’ ire a comforting rub on the head. 

The parents don’t knock his in-your 
face style. “It can be tough,” says Reggie 
Dorsey, an advertising executive whose 
son Jeremiah is a Gaucho. “But I’m not go 
ing to say, ‘We have to get away from this 
guy.’ No, because I know he means well.” 
Susan Fortes says her son Jayden is now 
more respectful at home and credits Fran 
cis’ discipline. “I've seen how much he’s 
grown,” says Fortes. I ask Gaucho player 
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Elijah Moore, 8, how he responds to being 
yelled at by Francis. “I don’t listen to his 
screaming,” says Moore, a budding phi- 
losopher. “I listen to his message.” 

Give these kids credit for blocking 
out noise. Parents shout at the kids, at the 
coaches, at the refs. The gym isa dizzying ca- 
cophony ofinstruction: Do this, go here, call 
the foul! The kids barely peep. They just play. 

The refs are great. You'd think parents 
would take it easy on the zebras, because 
the kids are, you know, 8. Think again. 
“When I see that a game involves little 
kids, I say to myself, ‘Oh, Lord,” says Mon- 
roe Ballard, who officiates the second-grade 
games. “The parents are going to be crazy.” 
During the second half of the Cincinnati 
Royals—Gauchos game, a mohawked mite 
from Cincinnati wearing goggles shuffles 
his feet after catching the ball in front of 
a group of Gauchos parents. The Gauchos 
have a comfortable lead, and the Cincin- 
nati kid can’t help but stumble, given the 
ball’s momentum. “Travel!” a few Gauchos 
parents scream in his direction. 

The tournament finishes with no ma- 
jor incidents. Before the event, each coach 
received a memo from the AAU presi- 
dent. “Please advise the fans that if a fight 
breaks out, the gym supervisor or refer- 
ees will clear the gym of all spectators if 
deemed necessary and no refunds will 
be given.” (Ticket prices: $13 for adults, 
$10 for kids.) During one game, a ref kicks 
a dad out of the gym for berating him. 
Later, the guy pops his head back in, this 
time yelling at a group of parents from his 
son’s team, “Shut the f--- up!” The gym, for 
once, goes silent. 


“A Little Weird” 
PAUL WHYTE, 70, HAS SPENT $1,000 TO 
travel to Memphis from Annapolis to 
watch his grandson play for the Mary- 
land team. “It’s a little weird,” Whyte 
says. “I’m just of the impression that 
it’s too early to put this much pressure 
on 8-year-olds.” I ask Whyte wheth- 
er he’s shared this thought with his 
daughter and son-in-law. “I don’t tell 
them how to raise their kids,” he says. 

Youth psychologists agree that too 
much competition too early can burn kids 
out. “At that age, the emphasis should be 
on learning skills,” says Nicole Zarrett 
Kivita, a University of South Carolina 
psychology professor who has studied 
youth sports. “Emphasis on performance 





First, keep your shorts off the floor Coaches 
and players from Wichita’s Oz Elite huddle up 


can undermine that and cause kids to stop 
engaging with sports.” 

For the most part, the kids in Mem- 
phis don’t seem to mind whatever pres- 
sure they’re under. They are staying 
active (The U.S. has a child-obesity cri- 
sis, right?) and learning how to compete 
(America needs to be more competitive as 
a nation, right?). Some learn educational 
lessons: parents from Maryland's Finest, 
for example, organize a trip to the Na- 
tional Civil Rights Museum during one 
free morning. There, the team sits at at- 
tention watching a film about Nelson 
Mandela and the fall of the Berlin Wall. 

The kids also bond with their buds. 
“His whole entire social life is surround- 
ed by the players on this team,” says 
Denise Herndon, whose son Cash is the 
team ham. “He’s already mourning the 
separation that will come with the end of 
this tournament.” 

Such closeness, however, can cause pa- 
rental anxiety. “What if these other kids 
exceed Cash as they all get older?” Herndon 
wonders as other Maryland parents lounge 
in a Homewood Suites lobby, celebrating 
the team’s quarterfinal win. “What if he 
gets cut? That would be horrible. I don’t 
know how he'd get through that.” 

Herndon isn’t the only anxious parent. 
Kurt Hocker can hardly watch his son's 
semifinal game, his nerves are so frayed. 
“It would be so cool for them to say they 
got to the championship game,” says Hock- 
er. He leaves the gymat halftime and paces 
around for a good 15 minutes. He views 
the end of the game from one of the gym’s 
corners, clutching his head, looking away, 
slapping the door with his hat. Watching 
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Hocker watch the game is more entertain- 
ing than the game. He calms down for the 
finals, though. “I’ve got my Zen today,” he 
quips. “Me and Phil Jackson have been 
texting. I’m good.” 

After Maryland won an earlier play- 
off game, Hocker watched the kids run 
around the hotel. “You know, if we had lost 
today, the parents would be the only ones 
moping,” he says. “The kids forget about it 
in 20 minutes.” 

Of all the parents I meet in Memphis, 
Hocker seems the most conflicted about 
AAU hoops. “Unfortunately, the way this 
has evolved, you have to concentrate on 
a single sport at 8, 9 years old,” the bank 
executive says. “I don’t like it. But it really 
is a requirement. If your kid wants to play 
basketball, what can you do? It’s sort of the 
devil you walk with.” 

My soon-to-be-second-grader Will 
joins me for the last two days of the tour- 
ney. The games are love at first sight. “They 
actually have an opening tip?” he asks. I 
thought all the shouting would scare him 
off. He doesn’t seem bothered. “She has 
a lot of energy,” he says to me about one 
screeching mom. “The Gauchos do have 
a serious coach,” he observes while we 
watch our hometown team. He can’t keep 
his eyes off the action. 

When the kids from Maryland invite 
Will for postgame tag after the semi- 
finals, he might as well be hanging out 
with LeBron James, his favorite NBA play 
er. He immediately looks up to the second- 
grade players. He’s usually painfully shy. 
Here he’s comfortable and happy. “When 
I play AAU next year, I’m going to play my 
hardest,” Will informs me in Memphis. 
“Why didn’t we do it this year?” 

Excuse me for a moment while I fetch 
a basketball. The devil is calling.  ] 
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SCENES ALONG THE ROAD In 1938, Walker Evans became the first photographer to have 
| asolo exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art in New York City, a show of the sometimes 
| deceptively simple pictures—like Parked Car, Small Town Main Street from 1932— 
that would make up his groundbreaking book American Photographs. To mark 
the anniversary, MOMA is showing about 60 of those images from July 19 to Jan. 26, 
DRINK UP | indelible moments, forthright but still enigmatic, of American life in the 1930s. 
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I'M TOO SEXY FOR MY DOGS Enjoy photography under the Tuscan sun this summer at Cortona on the Move. The photo 
festival in that Italian city from July 18 to Sept. 29 is composed of 13 separate exhibits showcasing images from around 

the world. Ox and Angela, Plastic Surgeon and Wife. Rio, Brazil, above, comes from Zed Nelson’s show “Love Me.” 
Working over five years in 18 countries, Nelson documented the global obsession with the Western ideal of youth and beauty. 


QUICK TALK 
Jane Lynch 


As cheerleading coach Sue Sylvester on Glee, 
actress Jane Lynch, 53, gets lots of practice 
bossing people around. Now as the host 
of Hollywood Game Night, premiering 

July rr on NBC, she gets to put that skill 
to use wrangling celebs and civilians 
into playing party games (and follow- 

ing the rules). Here, Lynch talks to 
TIME.—LILY ROTHMAN 


version of Name That Tune. We have this 
wonderful game where you have to identi 
fy a cross section of candy bars. It takes you 
back to your youth. Who would be your 
dream celebrity guest if that happens? 
I'd love to see Katie Couric. She already 
said she wants to do it. You're also just 
finishing a run as Miss Hannigan in 
Annie on Broadway. Do you hope to 
be back onstage soon? Oh, yeah. I’m 
reacquainted now with why I wanted 
to get into this crazy business. I love 
being onstage. I love performing. I 
love the immediate response from the 
audience. I love theater people. I love 
theaters. I love putting on my own 
makeup. I love the whole thing. Miss 
Hannigan and Sue Sylvester are sort 
of cut from similar cloth. They are. 
But I would say that Miss Hannigan’s 
a lot sloppier. Sue Sylvester has the 
stealthy manner of a warrior. Would 
Miss Hannigan be good at Hollywood 
Game Night? No. She'd get way too 
drunk to be of any use to anybody. 


Did you have family game night when 

you were a kid? Not like this! So did you 
get game-night advice before the show? 

I don’t know that anybody advised me, 
but I’m really aggressive, and I’m kind of 
a caffeinated person as it is. Those quali- 
ties have served me well. Do you recom- 
mend that players show up caffeinated? 
Orslightly tipsy. Either way. You should 
have a signature cocktail. That would bea 
good idea. If we get another season, I will 
absolutely suggest that. Are any of the games 
original? It’s our version of charades, our 





By Kelly Conniff 





| DAMAGES 


Digital 
Dispute 
Judging by box-office 
returns, Adam 
Sandler's 2012 
movie That's My Boy 
left viewers 
hurting—but that's 
nothing compared 


| with what it did to 


one of the flim’s 
crew, a carpenter 
who lost parts of 
several fingers on 
set. He's now suing 
Sandler's production 
company, claiming 
negligence ied to the 
table-saw accident 





3 THINGS YOU 
DON'T HAVE 
TO WORRY 
ABOUT THIS 
WEEK 


1. More Twitter 
rants from Alec 
Baldwin (maybe). The 
hotheaded actor quit 
the social network 
(again) after slamming 
ajournalist who 
suggested his wife was 
tweeting during James 


| Gandolfini’s funeral 


2. Mr, Peanut's 
clamming up. Former 
SNL cast member Bill 


| Hader will replace 


| Robert Downey Jr. as 
| the voice of the dapper 


snack 


3. The cultural 
relevance of Punky 


| Brewster. The beloved 


"80s sitcom will live on 
as a digital comic book. 


FOR TIME’S 
COMPLETE FILM 
COVERAGE § 
time.com/movies 


Eliana Dockterman, Lily Rothman and Kate Witteman 


The Culture 


The Softer 
Side of Pit 
Bulls. A reviled 
breed gets a 
makeover 


By Paul Tullis 


KATIE LARKIN MET HER FIRST PIT BULL DURING COLLEGE IN 
the 1980s, when a friend brought home a small, muscular ter- 
rier with short fur and a big, square head. “He was adorable,” 
Larkin recalls of Kilroy. “But anytime I walked him, people 
would cross the street.” 

That reaction is familiar to many owners of pit bulls, 
whose aggressive reputation and association with dog- 
fighting have made them one of the least adopted and most 
euthanized breeds in the U.S., according to shelter opera- 
tors. It isn’t even legal to adopt or own a pit (unless it’s a 
guide dog) in Miami or Denver, which are among the more 
than 300 municipalities that ban the dogs. So unloved are 
pit bulls—a term that refers to several terrier breeds with 
shared lineage—that they are routinely the most common 
dog in shelters nationwide. 

Those daunting statistics led Larkin in 2010 to found 
Angel City Pit Bulls, a Los Angeles organization that works 
to increase pit adoption. The group is part of a loose net 
work of pit lovers across the country who are trying to 
rehabilitate the reputation of America’s most reviled dog. 
Through social media, the power of celebrity—actress Jes 
sica Biel tweets weekly pictures of her pit with the hashtag 
#TuesdaysWithTina—and outreach efforts at decidedly 
gentle settings like schools and nursing homes, these advo 
cates are making the case that pit bulls are no more danger- 
ous than any other furry friend. 

Media coverage and the tallies of dog violence based 
on them say otherwise, including a compilation of news 
reports by DogsBite.org, a dog bite victims’ organization, 
which found that pits were responsible for 52 of the 88 U.S. 
deaths from dog attacks from 2006 to 2008. Yet in controlled 
studies, pits have never been identified as “disproportion- 
ately dangerous,” according to a 2012 American Veterinary 
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Medical Association paper that advised 
against banning the breed. 

One reason for the discrepancy is 
that people are bad at identifying a dog’s 
breed, and the stigma surrounding 
certain breeds can play a role. A peer- 
reviewed study in the American Journal of 
Sociological Researchin March asked vets, 
shelter workers and other animal profes- 
sionals to identify the dominant breed 
of various mutts based on video images. 
Their performance was poor. The Cen- 
ters for Disease Control acknowledged 
this inexact science in 1998, when it 
stopped categorizing dog bites by breed 
on the grounds that “there is currently 
no accurate way to identify the number 
of dogs of a particular breed, and conse- 
quently no measure to determine which 
breeds are more likely to bite or kill.” 

The focus on breed can obscure anoth- 
er crucial arbiter of a dog’s behavior—its 
owner. “There are a few predictors that 
will create a problem dog,” says Jane 
Hoffman, president of the Mayor’s Al- 
liance for NYC’s Animals, a coalition 
of animal-rescue groups and shelters. 
Among them: “If they’re kept in the 
yard, don’t have interaction with people 
or other dogs and aren’t neutered.” In 
other words, a dog’s lineage matters 
less than how it is conditioned. “But the 
popular imagination always has to have 
some kind of demon dog,” she says. 

The goal of Larkin and other advocates 
is to expand the popular perception of 
pits from a single behavioral type—the 
demon dog—to include what they used to 
be known as: America’s family dog. 


Family-Friendly Roots 

PIT BULLS DATE TO THE LATE I8TH CEN- 
tury, when dogs tended to be categorized 
by the jobs they performed rather than 
how they looked, “Until about 200 

years ago,” says Bronwen Dickey, who 

is writing a cultural history of pits, “a 
terrier was any dog that dug for vermin. 
A bulldog was one that caught errant 
cattle.” These two working farm dogs are 
believed to have been crossbred around 
1790, leading to the bull terrier. 

This type, the genetic forebear of 
today’s pits, “became enormously popu- 
lar,” Dickey says. The dogs served in 
the military—a pit accompanied the 
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Amor was adopted from an L.A. 

_—_——. shelter in 2011. There has been 
A @ boom in pit-bull adoptions 
I as advocates have fought the 





11th Infantry of Pennsylvania at the 
Battle of Gettysburg, and the first U.S. 
Army dog promoted to sergeant was a 
pit—and had flashes of stardom. Helen 
Keller’s dog was a pit, as was Petey, the 
Little Rascals’ dog. 

This changed around 1976, when curbs 
on animal-fighting ventures were added 
to the Animal Welfare Act, according to 
Donald Cleary of the National Canine 
Research Council. Pits—often trained as 
combatants—came to be seen as danger- 
ous. Throughout the next two decades, 
stories about vicious pits mauling inno- 
cent children appeared in news outlets 
across the country, drawing the curtain 
on their family-friendly reputation. 

Pits are capable of violence, says 
Chris Schindler, who has seen plenty 
of it as the manager of animal-fighting 
investigations for the Humane Society. 
“Every dog has individual behavior 
that’s going to develop over time,” he 
says. “That’s not something that can be 
predicted.” It can, however, be trained. 
“Police and people who train guide 
dogs don’t just go on Craigslist and pick 
up a dog of breed X,” says Kristopher 
Irizarry, a geneticist at the veterinary 
college at Western University of Health 
Sciences, who noted that such training 
can cost tens of thousands of dollars. 

Pits aren’t the first dog to be consid- 
ered a menace to society. In the late 
1800s, the country’s breed of concern 
was the bloodhound, which was often 


/ breed's dangerous reputation 


used during that time to capture es- 
caped slaves. The majority of dog attacks 
reported in Northeastern newspapers 
from 1864 to 1899 were by bloodhounds, 
according to Cleary’s colleague Karen 
Delise. And the period after World 

War II saw a spike in reports of attacks 
by German shepherds, a breed associ- 
ated with the Nazis. 


Popularity Rising 

ONE RECENT MORNING, LARKIN WAS 
outside L.A.’s Exposition Park with 
about 70 pits at a free training session 
run by Cornelius “Dog Man” Austin. 
Celena Rios, 30, and her husband Albert 
were there with their two pits, Amor 
and Cupcake, who has the disarm- 

ing habit of sitting on strangers’ feet. 
“People are amazed at how friendly they 
are,” Celena says. 

Amor and Cupcake are the kind of 
breed ambassadors that Angel City 
Pit Bulls and their allies are trying to 
cultivate. “We pull dogs with a specific 
disposition from shelters,” Larkin says. 
“People-responsive, easygoing dogs that 
can be placed in any environment, we 
train and place in new homes.” The idea 
is that these strategically chosen pooches 
will have a pit-bull multiplier effect: the 
more Amors and Cupcakes people see in 
their communities, the more that will 
improve the breed’s reputation. 

The old stigma was behind the Wash- 
ington, D.C., Humane Society’s policy of 
putting to sleep any dog it identified as 
a pit, which accounted for the majority 
of the dogs in its shelter, says CEO Lisa 
LaFontaine. She ended the rule when 
she took over in 2008 and says adoptions 
have since doubled, while returns have 
fallen to below 5%. 

Larkin has seen a similar change in 
Los Angeles. “Our adoptions have gone 
through the roof in the past year,” she 
says. “We have a waiting list.” At PAWS, 
a large shelter in Chicago, adoptions of 
pits and pit mixes are up 600% since 
2007, more than double the increase 
in adoptions for all dogs, according to 
founder Paula Fasseas. The dogs are es- 
pecially popular among single women. 
“They appreciate having the dogs with 
them,” sne says, “because pit bulls are 
perceived as dangerous.” r 
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The Culture 


Pacific 
Rim’s giant 


robot heroes 


in Pacific Rim, 
Armageddon rises to art 


HOLLYWOOD LOVES TO IMAGINE THE END. 
Not of movies, which will always be 
around—remember the Beta tape of Hello, 
Dolly! that so entranced WALL-E in the arid 
rubble of future earth?—but of civilization 


| as we knowit. If our world isn’t already post 


mortem, asin Tom Cruise’s Oblivion and Will 
Smith's After Earth, then zombies are over 
running the planet (World War Z) or we are in 
search of a Superman to stop an alien attack 


| (Man of Steel). Washington must be especially 


vulnerable to terrorist attacks: Olympus Has 
Fallen and White House Down both imagined 
an imperiled POTUS, with the latter offering 
the image—tonic or scary, depending on your 


| politics—ofa black President with a gun. 


RIM: WAR 


Pacific Rim, the new Armageddon ad 
venture from Mexican director Guillermo 
del Toro, leaves the defense of the besieged 
earth to the professionals. To counter the 
dinosaurish creatures called Kaiju (the 
Japanese word for strange beast, as in the 
old Godzilla films) that have risen from 
the seas to devastate our coastal cities, the 
world’s military-fantasy complex calls on 
Jaegers (from the German for hunters)— 
giant robots in clanking human form, each 
manned by two Rangers, expert fighters 
whose perfectly twinned minds activate 
the controls. If you’re thinking of an all-star 


| mashup of popular action movies, you're on 
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the right track. This is Avatar meets Trans- 
formers, or Top Gun-zilla. 

Raleigh Beckett (Sons of Anarchy’s Charlie 
Hunnam), who quit the Rangers after his 
brother died in battle, is called back to service 
by his old commander, Stacker Pentecost (The 
Wire's Idris Elba), and eventually paired with 
first-time pilot Mako Mori (Rinko Kikuchi, 
the girl from Babel). That’s about it for the hu- 
man equation. The rest is a series of rock-’em, 
sock-’em grudge matches between the Kaiju 
and the Jaegers, which shoot bullets at their 
prey or stun them with a roundhouse punch, 
Hulk Hogan-style. 

Del Toro is known for leaping disparate 
genres in a single bound: he made both the 
wonderful Spanish-language art-horror film 
Pan’s Labyrinth and, for Hollywood, the Hellboy 
comix franchise. He also spent a few years 
preparing the Hobbit series before Peter Jack 
son stepped in and took back his favorite toys. 
Liberated from New Zealand limbo, del Toro 
poured himself into Raleigh’s renegade char 
acter and even more into the action scenes, 
which were executed with a spectacular art 
istry that Michael Bay could only dream of. 

When one nerd scientist (Charlie Day) sees 
a Jaeger, he exclaims, “That's 2,500 tons of awe 
some!” And though millions may die in the 
Kaiju attacks, del Toro assures that the end of 
the world, as he knows it, will look fabulous. = 





Tragedy at 
Fruitvale Station 


Fruitvale’s flawless Jordan 
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Comedy 


Funny Side Up. Tig Notaro turned a health 


crisis into an iconic comedy set. Now what? 


By Lily Rothman 


LAST AUGUST, COMEDIAN LOUIS CK WIT- 
nessed something special. “In 27 years 
doing this, I’ve seen a handful of truly 
great, masterful stand-up sets,” he mar- 
veled to his millions of Twitter followers. 
“One was Tig Notaro last night at Largo.” 

Prior to that night, Notaro, 42, had 
achieved success within stand-up circles 
with a popular podcast, a busy touring 
schedule and some TV-writing gigs, but 
such praise from one of mainstream com- 
edy’s most admired talents set her apart. 

In the days that followed, other comedians 
who were at that August show took to the 
Web to tell what they had seen. Notaro was 
approached about crafting a book from her 
material. By the time she visited New York 
City in June, almost a year after the set 

that sparked the frenzy, her schedule was 
so full that she almost snubbed Louis CK 
when he called her to hang out. “I told him, 
‘Because of you, I’m so busy that I don’t 
have time for you anymore,” Notaro re- 
calls, with a hint of awe in her voice. 

That sense of disbelief is typical for 
Notaro these days. The recording of that 
night at Largo, in Los Angeles, became 
an album called Live (“as in, ‘to keep not 
dying,’” in her words), which has sold 
more than 100,000 digital downloads. It 
was dubbed the best comedy album of 
2012 by numerous outlets and reached 
No. 1 on Billboard’s comedy chart. On 
July 16, Live will be available for the first 
time asa physical CD and LP, packaged 
with a second set taped in December. But 
while Notaro’s celebrity is largely due to 
a single show, she’s now navigating fame 
without that material. 

Which is surely a good thing. During 
the half-hour set that became Live, Notaro 
recounted months of true-life horrors. 
After a bout of pneumonia, she was nearly 
killed by aC. difficile bacterial infection. 
(“Ihad this bacteria eating my digestive 
tract. So I lost 20 pounds ... How do! 
look?”) Her mother died suddenly. She 
and her girlfriend broke up. She learned 
that she had cancer in both breasts and, 
the day before she went onstage, received 
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word that it might have spread. Her set-— 
delivered in a more intimate style than 
her fans were likely expecting—was 
moving. It was also funny. (The hospital 
sent her mother, who had died, a custom- 
er survey. How was her stay? “Not great.”) 

The Live story almost ended there. 
Before she talked about her health issues 
onstage, Notaro was working ona C. diff 
story for This American Life—she'd had a 
popular bit on the radio show months ear- 
lier, and host Ira Glass asked her back— 
but it wasn’t done. In fact, she doubted 
if comedy was the way to address such 
topics, Glass recalls. It was Louis CK who 
convinced her to think again, encourag- 
ing her to release the Largo show. “I feel so 
lucky that Louis said, ‘You should put this 
record out,’ because I wouldn't have had 
that insight,” she says. “I just thought that 
wasn’t the best set I could do.” 

Notaro’s record label, Secretly Cana- 
dian, was also unsure how the emotional 
album would go over with listeners. “We 
loved the idea in concept,” says co-owner 
Ben Swanson. “We were like, ‘It could 
do as well as [Notaro’s other album] Good 
One, maybe a little bit more, maybe a lot 
less.” Good One sold about 6,700 copies. 

By the time Live hits stores, it will have 
already sold 15 times as many copies as 
Good One. It’s the rare comedy set that in- 
spires ailing listeners—well, at least one, 
according to Notaro—to tell a comic that 
she gives them the strength to face death. 
And its impact goes beyond the stage: in 
addition to the book, she’s working on a 
one-woman show. A documentary is be- 
ing made about her remarkable year. She's 
even thinking of starting a foundation. 


It’s arare set that 


inspires ailing 
listeners to tella 


But while Notaro became famous as 
the comedian to whom terrible things 
happen, that’s just not the case any- 
more. After a double mastectomy, she is 
cancer-free. (And though she says there 
was a time she couldn’t imagine being 
attractive to anybody ever again, she’s 
now dating.) Fans need a new shorthand 
for her—‘“the person who still doesn’t 
have cancer,” she suggests—and she’s 
hoping her career doesn’t change with it. 
“If people start to drop by the wayside, 
I'll realize, Oh, they wanted cancer,” she 
says. Louis CK doesn’t think that will 
happen. “The impact of her story is what 
got people interested,” he says, “but I 
think the reason she’s continuing to do 
well is because she’s so good.” 

So far, the evidence bears him out. 
Notaro’s first feature films are on the 
way: the comedy Ina World... will be in 
limited release Aug. 9, followed by Walk 
of Shame, with Elizabeth Banks, and Ryan 
Phillippe’s directorial debut, Shreveport. 
There’s a TV project in progress too. And 
she’s touring, working on new material. 

Her new stuff can’t be another Live— 
but it likely won’t be another Good One 
either. There’s a moment in Live when No- 
taro tells the sort of observational joke for 
which she had been known, about seeing 
a bee on the highway. The reaction, says 
Glass, indicates that she may not be able 
to go back to that old style. “It’s a funny 
joke,” he says, “but you feel like the whole 
audience is feeling, Wow, this is nothing 
compared to what we just saw.” 

Notaro isn’t worried. Asked if she 
feels pressure to match Live's success, 
she says no. Sure, lightning doesn’t 
strike twice—but needing a new energy 
source is freeing. Her mission: to keep 
doing her thing, just as she has since she 
first arrived in Los Angeles 17 years ago. 
“I feel so lucky. I wish people could have 
my life sometimes. I know probably 
people from a distance would say, ‘No, 
thank you. That sounds horrible.’ But 
I do,” she says. “I walk around going, I 
have a really great life.” i 
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These American 
Lives. David 
Rakoff’s tribute 
to the underdog 


By Jesse Dorris 


BEFORE HIS DEATH FROM 
cancer in 2012 at the age 

of 47, David Rakoff was 
many things: a best-selling 
essayist, a journalist, a 
screenwriter of an Oscar- 
winning short film, a the- 
ater director and a contributor to radio’s 
This American Life. He was gay, Jewish, 
Canadian and American, attaining dual 
citizenship in 2003. He had a Wildean 
appreciation for paradox and a talent 

for epigrams too. (“There is nothing so 
cleansing or reassuring,” he once wrote, 
“as a vicarious sadness.”) 

It’s proper, then, that his charming new 
novel, Love, Dishonor, Marry, Die, Cherish, 
Perish, is also many things: a posthumous 
debut, an illustrated book with elegant 
work by award-winning cartoonist Seth 
and peerless designer Chip Kidd, a history 





of 20th century America that places outsid- 


ers center stage. Oh, and it rhymes. 

Beginning with a birth, Love charts the 
intertwined fates of nearly a dozen char- 
acters. There’s Margaret, born to a factory 
worker, who learns through harassment 
by nuns and would-be abattoir Romeos to 
dislocate herself: 


... Namely to fly in her thoughts 

to a place close yet distant, both here and 
not here; 

present, but untouched by doubt or by fear. 

For instance, she mused on the linguistic feat 

that gave creatures names quite apart from 
their meat. 








A fitting finale Rakoff excelled at depicting 
excess, whether of privilege, self-pity or empathy 


Much of Love is concerned with re- 
invention. Characters change their 
names, locations, lives. Rakoff some- 
times depicts these moves as epic acts: 
Margaret, for example, rides the rails 
and, in the grand American tradition, 
goes west. The precocious young illus- 
trator Clifford gains hero status as he 
discovers his homosexuality (and talent) 
during a life-drawing class, in “a process, 
unstoppable, once it began/ like trying 
to put shaving cream back ina can.” 

Clifford finds a muse, Helen, and 
photographs her with oranges. It’s a tal- 
ismanic image that returns throughout 
the book as Clifford chases his art and, 
not unrelatedly, his desire for men to the 
wonderland of San Francisco in the 1960s 
and’7os. The rest is tragedy on a Greek 
scale, told with an insouciant and caustic 
wit. Margaret and Clifford don’t live to 
see the end of the novel, but both are here 


and not here—Margaret because of the 
family she created, Clifford for his art. 

Helen heads east and self-actualizes, 
like any good New Yorker, by cussing 
someone out. (It’s a thrilling moment.) 
Clifford, meanwhile, has his moments 
of strident excoriation, which one really 
needs to hear read by Rakoff to fully ap- 
preciate. More difficult to read are the 
scenes of Clifford’s death, written so close 
to Rakoff’s own, in which this most arch 
of artists finds himself desperate to con 
nect, to not let go of life: 


A new, fierce attachment to all of this world 
now pierced him. It stabbed like a deity-hurled 
lightning bolt, lancing him, sent from above, 
left him giddy and tearful. It felt like young love. 


True, as so often with young love, and 
perhaps even life itself, Love starts to sour 
as it goes on. Rakoff approaches smug- 
ness in his vision of scheming Susan, 
who smiles with a “slight rodentine tight- 
ness” as she searches for sexual attention 
and better real estate. Her jilted lover, 
Nathan, fares better: he offers an extend- 
ed retelling of a Sanskrit fable in place of 
a wedding toast, capped with what might 
serve as the point of all Rakoff’s stanzas: 
“So we make ourselves open, while 
knowing full well/ It’s essentially saying, 
‘Please, come pierce my shell.’” 

Love argues that this kind of openness 
is the American condition, for better and 
worse. Rakoff, like his antecedent Walt 
Whitman, contained multitudes, and 
Love is at its best when honoring those 
who embrace their own contradictions. 

In this way, it’s a fitting finale toa 
body of work that explored fraudu- 
lence, privilege and melancholy with 
astonishing empathy. Early in the 
novel, Clifford describes his favorite 
aunt as “kindness encased in a varnish 
of clever.” Could a better epitaph for 
Rakoff be found? Never. a 








m BLUE PLATE SPECIAL 


Kate Christensen 
alternates stories (of her 
father's violence, the 
nausea of heartbreak) with 
tempting recipes for Dark 
Night of the Soul soup and 
Bachelorette puttanesca. 


fi 


MY 1960S & OTHER ESSAYS 
Cultural critic Wayne 
Koestenbaum (Humilia- 
tion) casts his anxious, 
enviable intellect at such 
figures as Sigmund Freud, 
Brigitte Bardot, Diane 
Arbus and Debbie Harry. 





FREDERICK THE GREAT 
Nancy Mitford's biography 
of this sexually ambiguous 
flutist with major daddy 
issues (and an eye for 
military conquest) is filled 
with glittering moments of 
cunning speculation. 
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The backgrounds in Gustav Klimt’s paintings have fascinated 
decorative artists for over a hundred years. They seem as 
intoxicating now as they must have seemed to Fin-de-Siecle 
Vienna in the 1890's. Rich and sparkling they merge mosaic 
like blocks of color with swirling oriental pattern and they make 


magnificent needlepoint cushions. 
All designs by Candace Bahouth 






KLIMT RED (top left) 
16" x 16", 10 holes to the inch canvas 
$90.00 now $78.00 


KLIMT JADE (bottom left) 
14” x 12". 10 holes to the inch canvas 
$90.00 now $78.00 


KLIMT CHOCOLATE (top right) 
14” x 14", 10 holes to the inch canvas 
$90.00 now $78.00 


KLIMT CORAL (above) 
14” x 14”, 10 holes to the inch canvas 
$90,00 now $78.00 


KLIMT SILVER (right) 
14” x 14”. 10 holes to the inch canvas 
$90.00 now $78.00 


Neediepoint has never been 
more popular with people 
rediscovering the joy of making 
something unique and personal 
for the home. These kits are 
relaxing, creative and surprisingly 
easy - only one simple stitch is 
used. They come complete with 
a 100% cotton canvas printed in 
full color, all the yarns required 
(100% pure new wool), a needle, 
a color chart and an easy to 
follow guide to get you underway. 








THE AWESOME COLUMN 





I Will Now Answer All Your E-Mail 


Lessons from the world’s best helper on 


how to give and get at the same time 


YOU WOULD NOT 
think I have the 
kind of skills that 
lead people to 
ask me for help. 
Ican’t raise a barn, revive a 
passenger or stay awake while 
people talk about their feel- 
ings. Yet several times a week, 
I tell my lovely wife Cassandra 
I'm busy “helping the chil- 
dren,” which sounds far better 
than “giving antiquated career 
advice to kids who just gradu- 
ated from elite colleges and are 
going to be rich anyway.” 





But it turns out, according to 
Adam Grant’s book Give and 
Take: A Revolutionary Approach 
to Success, that I have not only 
been contributing to society 
but also motivating myself. 
Grant—who got his Ph.D. in 
less than three years, consults 
for Google and, at 31, is the 
youngest tenured professor at 
the Wharton School—helps 
everyone who asks him. He 
fields 100 requests a day, an- 
swering e-mail—much of it 
from people he doesn’t know— 
for three hours every night 
after he puts his daughter to 
bed. Cassandra couldn’t believe 
how similar we seemed. “He’s 
pissing his life away. I bet his 
wife and children hate him. 
People of the world will love 
him, but he will be divorced,” 
she said. “You're both compul- 
sive people pleasers.” I tried 
very hard to convince Cas- 
sandra that I wasn’t a people 
pleaser, until I realized I was 
proving her point. So I stopped 
talking and gave her a massage. 
However, I was so enticed 
by Grant’s research that I 
decided to enlist him to help 


me increase my giving, After 
e-mailing Grant, I instantly 
got a form reply saying he 
might not respond, since his 
top priorities are “family, stu- 
dents, and colleagues.” Four 
minutes later, however, I got 
this e-mail: “That sounds like 
an enthralling column—I’m 
honored. Sign me up!” fol- 
lowed by a list of videos and 
articles I might find helpful. 

Grant advised me to get 
right to it. Fortunately, a 
volunteer for Howard Dean 
whom I met when reporting 
on the 2004 elections but don’t 
remember sent me a message 
on LinkedIn, which I don’t 
remember joining. She asked 
me to get her boyfriend an in- 
terview at Time. Sol put him 
in touch with an editor. Then 
I drove 30 minutes each way 
to appear ina documentary 
about the Ultimate Fighting 
Championship. I also wrote a 
really positive blurb fora self- 
published book that I didn’t 
think was great. Then I waited 
for the rush of altruistic su- 
periority. But it never arrived. 
That might be because I had 
landed an interview for a guy 
who could suck, pretended to 
be an expert on a violent sport 
I've never seen and misled 
book buyers. I was just lucky 
that the Egyptian army didn’t 
e-mail me for advice on crack- 
ing down on protesters. 


When I told Grant that I got 
nothing out of the experience, 
he told me that I had indeed 
confused helping people with 
pleasing them. So for my 
second day, I read a friend's 
play about a performance 
artist and gave harsh rewrite 


suggestions, though I left 

out “Don’t write a play about 

a performance artist.” I met 
with a woman who wanted to 
become a sitcom writer and 
told her to write some specs 
but that getting hired as a be- 
ginner in her 40s was going to 
be tough. I read the hundreds 
of pages of e-mails a friend of 
an old Time writer had sent 
me about her young husband's 
death from cancer and put 

her in touch with my agent, 
though I told her that the odds 
of her manuscript’s being pub- 
lished were very low. I felt less 
like a helper thana dick. 

But all three of those 
people sent me e-mail that 
was much more grateful than 
the first group's, because they 
felt I had actually engaged. If 








—___—_—_—_______,, 


Joel Stein 


| 





there’s one thing that helping, | 


column writing and dating 
have taught me is that people 
love it when you're a jerk. 

Even Cassandra. Eventually, 
asked her if she had noticed 
that I was spending more time 
helping the children. Amazing- 
ly, she hadn't. “I thought you 
were working on your script. 
Or watching extra porn,” she 
said. “I have no idea what you 
do all day. For all I know, you 
have a second family,” If I did 
have a second family, I hope 
my second wife would be more 
careful when talking in front 
of our second 4-year-old so | 
wouldn't have to answer the 
question “What's extra porn?” 
also hope my second 4-year- 
old would be smarter and not 
accept the answer that I was 
“eating extra corn” because 
corn helps me deal with the 
anxiety of a blank page. 

But I still resented the time 
I spent helping people, pos- 
sibly because the people I was 
helping—the ones I always 
help—were the pushy ones 
who had asked for help. “I hate 
the fact that it’s inequitable 
that way,” said Grant. “I hada 
guy e-mail me and say, ‘I want 
to bea millionaire. Can you 
help me?’” Grant took a firm 
stance and only e-mailed that 
guy back once. 

So I've started to offer 
selective help, to people on 
Facebook and Twitter who are 
writing college essays. And it 
feels as good as giving is going 
to feel for me, since I’m nota 
doctor, a solar engineer ora 
producer of corn. Tiny acts of 
kindness do make the world 
more pleasant. Luckily, my sec- 
ond wife understands that. 
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10 Questions 


Musician, model and former French 
First Lady Carla Brunion two-career 
marriages, pirates and her other dad 


“Mion Raymond,” a cut on your 
new album, Little French Songs, 
is about your husband Nicolas 
Sarkozy, the former President 
of France. Did you show it to 
him before you recorded it? 

I don’t really have to show it 

to him because, since we’re 
living together, he’s hearing it. 
My poor family has to hear my 
music the whole time. Believe 
me, he knew it step by step. 


One of the lines translates as 
“Although he wears a tie, my 
Raymond is a pirate.” What 
does this mean? 

There’s something very 
Establishment-ish about peo- 
ple wearing perfect suits and 
ties and being very serious 
and having important jobs. 
So it was just a joke about the 
fact that, despite the fact that 
he’s wearing a tie, he could be 
like a pirate. But this is only a 
song, you know. 


And he’s an “atomic bomb”? 
In French, that just means 
someone looking hot, really 
sexy or something. Une bombe 
atomique, it means an explo- 
sive type of person. 


When your husband was in pow- 
er, you had to put your career 
on hold. How did you work out 
whose career came first after 
he lost the 2012 election? 

It wasn’t a very long time. It 
wasn't very much ofa sacrifice. 
It was just about appearing 
nice and also helping in hu- 
manitarian causes, which I’m 
really interested in. Of course, 
Icouldn’t go on tour, and! 
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| even have to talk about it. 


| he comes to Europe 


| If you get into the public eye, 





| picture, a shirt, makeup—it’s 
nice to look nice, but to make 
such a big fuss about it, there’s 

































no point. 

You recently shot a campaign 
couldn’t do as much as I want for Bulgari. Are you 
ed to do as a musician. But surprised to still be 
he likes me being happy in modeling at 457 


work, and he knows that mu- 
sic is all my life, so we didn’t 


Not really. I’ve 
noticed that 
| they're 
We did it naturally. 


Have you discussed his 
running again? using 
It is not at all the sub- women of 


ject of the moment 
for him. We'll see. 


our age more 
and more. I don’t 
think women iden- 


You found out later tify only with young 
in life that the man girls. If you buy a moistur 
who raised you, izing cream, maybe you 


Alberto Bruni enjoy it more if the model 
Tedeschi, is not is a woman of your age. 
your biological 

father. Are you in Of all the world leaders 
touch with your you've met, who was the 
biological worst dresser? 

father? Political people don’t have 
Oh, yeah. much time for [style]. I 
Weare in don’t see why they should 
contact. be interested when they 
He lives in have many other impor- 
Brazil, so we tant things to do, to tell you 
don’t really the truth. 

hang out as 


What was your first car? 
I don’t have a license. I tried 
many times. I take the Métro. 


much as we want 
to, but every time 


we are together, and he’s a 
great grandfather. The end of 
a lie is always nice. 


You must wear a big hat. 
No, asmall hat. Everything big 
attracts attention. If you put on 


You have been on about 250 | large glasses and a big hat, of 
magazine covers. Does it ever | course everyone would notice 
get old to see your face there? | you. But if you put on reading 


I don’t really look at it. Other 
wise it makes you a bit crazy. 


| glasses, a baseball cap anda 
sports suit, no one notices. 
| ——BELINDA LUSCOMBE 





I think the best solution is to 
accept it and not try to control 
it. Itis not such a big deal: a 


TO SEE BRUNI'S INTERVIEW, GO TC 
| time.com/10questions 
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Twice the suction 
of any other vacuum.* 
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Suction power is measured in Air Watts and, as you can see, DC41 has twice as much suction at the cleaner head than any 
other vacuum.” Its cleaner head self-adjusts to seal in that suction across carpets and hard floors. And, its Dyson cyclone 
technology captures more microscopic dust than any other. 


dyson.com/suction dyson 


